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This little Work, which was announoed for publication in 
June, 1823, under the title of The Counsels of Wisdom, has 
been delayed so long in consequence of the accidental appear- 
ance in the meantime of another work nearly similar in sub- 
ject and title. 



PREFACE. 



The Instructive Letters, with which we 
here present our Readers, need no encomium 
of ours: replete with the lessons of Piety, 
Virtue, and Wisdom, their claims upon our 
attention are obvious. In them will be found 
all that is necessary for guiding us with safety 
and honour through the tempests of Human 
Life, and much of what is conducive to our 
happiness hereafter. They form a brief Ma- 
nual of Conduct, upon which we may rely 
with full security as the collected fruit of 
wisdom the most sublime, experience the most 
enlarged, and goodness the most pure, com-, 
patible with the imperfect nature of mortality. 
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The naines/aiottej of Sidney/ Bur%h, Milton, 

■I • f . ' 

Locke, 'Newton, and Chatham, bear us out in 
this assertion ; thejr are immediate passports 

to oiir veneration. 

-. ' .. , « ' 

In the hope that tlie inestimable value of 

these relics, bequeathed to posterity by men 

so justly cdebrated, may be diligently ex. 

amined, rightly appreciated, and finally turned 

to profit by the reader, we have endeavoured 

so to dispose and illustrate our materials as 

will be most agreeable to the tastes and in- 

clinations of our Juvenile Friends, to whose 

patronage we chiefly look for the success of 

our little Volume. 

However desirable, it is by no means easy 

to convey instruction into the youthful breast : 

perhaps, indeed, it is unjust to expect at that 

age such a love of wisdom as would lead tb 

the contemplation of it with an interest only 



to be .kxikedior in tko^^whcH by long ocm* 
uerie witj^the. maM^htfrt mten tjbe iwiity of 
ey^lbipg Atlmtiw tath^ipexiii^«nced eye. 
Tins .haa piobablgr been but too lij^Uy con- 
sidered by iboae wfa^ bwe deYoledthesiaelyes 
to Ihe. fdueation of joutb, end ulao by those 
who»nQ.d(9iibt wUKtbe bt^t.wd moat (amiable 
iaoUvei^ hf^ye ivrnitf^P or. (Kimpiled juaatructions 
Ipr. fjbe U9e of the rimg generation : we have 
endeaiHmred lo^ ay<n4 tbia in^portant error; 
iOQfortant we call, it^ as. .invQlying the happi- 
n«a9» perhaps,, in* g?f?i^t d^ee, the everlast- 
ing hapinpesst c^ those whom, it repels from 
the study of wiadoo)^ or disgusts; with the 
cc^msda of virtue. In tk^/pt^^eipX volume 
wa havez-attsnipted. to. <agaabine tfai^ useful 
i^wLtbe-gutefol, tbe ratertainisig and the in- 
struativQ. For thispurpose we have soii^t the 
ai^of hiata^^yof biography^andofmecidote, to 
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Uie same' view'* it was^tfaoaght juc&iJDiiS'to 
iMcTONiiagle ciir CoUeefcioii of LettOB intb 
remwfct criticBLor explanatory, so diat by a 
gxatrfalTaviety.iveiiii^t relieve the mind of 
our yoQtbfid leaders, imd indace them to find 
an interest in that which they might otherwiisie 
reject as tedious and formal. We cannot but 
acknowledge that we have pursued the task 
which we allotted ourselves with a good deal 
of inward satisfaction ; the sense that we were 
performing, to the best of our abilities, a duty 
imposed upon all,— that of endeavouring to 
advance the interests of virtue and knowledge, 
could not but encourage us in our efforts. 
We would fain hope that our satisfaction may 
be rendered complete, by finding these efforts 
not unsuccessful. If by our means the in- 
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^ouous. Reiukr- shddiir.be'lfid to uttitAte- ibe 

illustriaus Chamsten lAsme Memoirs'im faov^ 
compiled^ oUr kappfaMss iw>Uld be aogiMMril 
ki the Mone proportioii thafe hb would biia^ 
evitaUy aeeuied, by a menureciiDcnilip-at 
dnce his good aeiiBe, and Us tnoatd lovetcf 
virtue. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 
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L(xdi;«up^^ Youihi<«$E Enjglaad! ^ the ex<^ 
ample lieve^ite]{kQed.N l^er^iaaoty^ainoiigst 
the loi^-retuDPsmed faeioes o£ ancient Grj^eeee 
aiid>Rome^'abetteii> model tbi imitation than 
yout own eoimtiTman^ Sir Philip'Sidney : vir- 
tue ^and raldur, genius wad elegant erudition, 
coneulvedtoreiider him thedeMghtof his own 
age, and the darling of posterity. We admire 
him<A^ his gemU9 ^d hfis pationage of genius ; 
we love^him f6r fak^courtlyand gaUant aeoom^ 
pfi^hments ; we. resjMt 'him for hk piety ; wn^ * 
idolize him €is the glory of our English chivahy : i 
Ottr pity at his eariy death is yet mi^ed\ 
with pride; he perished, as a knight should- 



do, oil ibe .field of batde^ m. the very arms of 
Victory. The 'magnanimity and benevolence 
of his dispoation shone forth in their fullest 
splendor when the beam of life was just ex- 
piring. As he lay in the agonies of death, 
some water was brought him to allay his 
thin^; but obsenring a wounded soldier near 
him look wkh « wishful eye towwds the pre* 
cious beverage, he resigned it to him imme- 
diately, saying, «7ili« mofiV neeeeHfy u 9tiU 
greater than nmey^^^^sx effort of heroism and 
humanity unparalleled ia the history of any 
nation. 

To his brotbens, who wept over him with 
unavatlii^ tenderness, he gav)& tSie foUpwing 
jnrecepts, worthy of the Christian and th^ 
phila9opher: Lcy^e mf memory : cherish fnjf 
ja^t^; their Jixith to me may ensure yon 
they. aire honeet : btat above dUj govern your 
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wiU and izffictions by the wiU and ward of 
yowr Creator, in mb beholding the end of 

THIS WORLD WITH ALL HER VANITIES. 
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SIR HENRY SIDNEY. 



Few English families have adorned the 
annals of their country with so many illus- 
trious characters as the house of Sidney. 
In what may be called the Age of English 
Chivalry, the reign of our Maiden Queen, 
this name stood first upon the list; and 
Charles IX. of France thought the splendour 
of his court much enhanced when he adopted 
a foreign knight, Sir Philip Sidney, as one 
of the Gentlemen of his Chamber. But the 
Sidneys have a still dearer place in the hearts 
and afiections of their countrymen than that 
to which their valour and chivalry might en- 
title them: — there is no family whatever to 
which there is so much of romantic interest 



4 SIR HENRY SIDNEY. 

attached^ nor any name with which we so 
fondly associate all that the mind can frame 
to itself of what is noble and beautiful, accom- 
plished and refined. It would, perhaps, be a 
title beneath his deserts^ to call Sir Philip 
Sidney the Bayard of England ; for he was 
a statesman, a scholar, a poet, and a patron 
of poets, as well as a ** knight without fear and 
without reproach.'' Who that has ever con- 
versed with the eloquent Muse of Waller, can 
forget with what fervent adoration the beauty 
and virtues of his mistress, Sacharissa, the 
Lady Dorothea Sidney, are celebrated ? And 
who that feels the pure glow of patriotism 
within his breast, of whatever political creed 
he may be, but laments the untimely and 
cruel death of the high-spirited Algernon 
Sidney ? 

The ancestor of this romantic family. Sir 
Henry Sidney, if not himself the greatest of 
his name, may, from^the tone of his domestic 
letters, be justly considered as the parent of 
those virtues and noble qualities which adorned 
his children for many generations, as well as 
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the author of their personal existence. Yet 
although he was perhaps inferior to his eldest 
son, in the more shining accomplishments 
which embellished a court and were thought 
worthy of a crown*, he most probably sur- 
passed him in the solid advantage of a sound 
practical understanding. In the year 1549^ 
when but twenty-two years of age, he was ap- 
pointed by Edward VI. his ambassador at 
Paris; and we find that on his return the 
king was so well satisfied with the manner in 
which he had discharged his important ti*ust, 
that he bestowed upon him the honour of 
knighthood, constituting him at the same time 
his Chief Cup-bearer. But the most splendid 
scene of his exertions was the Sister Island, 
where he enjoyed four times the post of Lord 
Justice, and thripe that of Lord Deputy or 

* Upon the d£8th of Stephen Botari, Sir Philip Sidney 
was one of those nominated to £1U the vacant throne of 
Poland; but Queen Elizabeth was unwilling to lose the 
brightest gem of her court, and forbade his acceptance of the 
offer. 
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Chief Govemor. Historians agree that Sir 
Henry * Sidney first civilized the Irish by 
bringing them under obedience to the laws of 
England, and that the internal economy of 
the kingdom was by him first reduced into a 
regular system. He signalized himself also as 
a military leader, by the suppression of three 
formidable insurrections, slaying O^Nial, one 
of the rebel chiefs, with whose head (as his 
biographer says) he floored the top of Dublin 
Castle — a figurative expression, but perfectly 
consonant with the truth of history. Sir 
Henry'*s letters from Ireland are the only ac- 
counts of. the state of that country at the time, 
which can be depended cm. 

But, added to bis public qualifications. Sir 
Henry was a man of refined and cultivated 
taste in literature ; he had perhaps exceeded 
in wit his more illustrious son, if he had not 
so far exceeded him in wisdom, — for although 
these two qualities of mind are not incom- 
patible, the latter is frequently apt to silence 
and discourage the former. The epitome of 
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his faculties and dispoation, which Sir Fulke 
Greville, a contemporary, has drawn up, would 
seem to point him out as ^^ the very formu- 
lar^ of his own letter beneath : — " Sir Henry 
Sidney was a man of excellent natural wit, 
large heart, sweet conversation, and such a 
Governor, as sought not to make an end of the 
state in himself, but to plant his own ends in 
the prosperity of his country.^ Sir Henry, as 
well as his son (the Maecenas of Spenser), was 
a great patron and encourager of learning; 
one of his favourite sayings, which also ex- 
emplifies the ^^ largeness of his heart,^' was: 
^^ Science is to be honoured^ in whomsoever it is 
to hejxnmdy From his biographer we learn 
that he was a perfect orator, of great readiness 
in speech, flowing eloquence, sweet delivery, 
and excellent memory. He was '^ curious^ 
in the style of his letters, or whatever he com- 
mitted to writing, as the subjoined corre- 
spondence with his sons will amply testify. 
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Sir Henry Sidney to his, son Robert Sidney^ at school at 
Shrewsbury^ An* 1566, 9 Eliz, then being of the age of 
twelve years, 

I have received two letters from you, one written 
in Latin, the other in French, which I take in 
good part, and will you to exercise that practice 
of learning often ; for that will stand you in most 
stead in that profession of life that you are bom to 
live in. And since this is my first letter that ever 
I did write to you, I will not that it be all empty 
of some advices, which my natural care of you pro- 
voketh me to wish you to follow, as documents to 
you in this your tender age. Let your first action 
be the lifting up of your mind to Almighty Grod, 
by hearty prayer ; and feelingly digest the words 
you speak in prayer with continual meditation, 
and thinking of him to whom you pray, and of 
the matter for which you pray ; and use this as an 
ordinary act, and at an ordinary hour, whereby the 
time itself will put you in remembrance to do that 
which you are accustomed to do. In that time 
apply your study to such hours as your discreet 
master doth assign you, earnestly ; and the time 
(I know) he will so limit as shall be both sufiicient 
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for yonr learning and safe for your health : and 
mark the sense and the matter of that you read^ 
as well as the words: so shall you both enrich 
your tongue with words and your wit with matter ; 
and judgment will grow as years groweth in you. 
Be humble and obedient to your master ; for un- 
less you frame yourself to obey others, yea> and 
feel in yourself what obedience is, you shall never 
be able to teach others how to obey you. Be 
courteous of gesture, and affable to all men, with 
diversity of reverence, according to the dignity of 
the person. There is nothing that winneth so 
much with so little cost. Use moderate diet, so 
as, after your meat, you may find your wit fresher, 
and not duller, and your body more lively, and 
not more heavy. Seldom drink wine, and yet 
sometimes do, lest being enforced to drink upon 
the sudden, you should find yourself inflamed. 
Use exercise of body, but such as is without peril 
of your joints or bones: it will increase your 
force, and enlarge your breath. Delight to be 
cleanly as weU in all parts of your body as in your 
garments : it shall inake you grateful in each 
company ; and otherwise, loathsome. Give your- 
self to be merry; for you degenerate from your 
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father^ if you find not yourself most able in wit 
and body^ to do any things when you be most 
merry; but let your mirth be ever void of all 
scurrility^ and biting words to any man^ for a 
wound given by a word is oftentimes harder to be 
cured than that which is given by the sword. 
Be you rather a hearer and bearer away of other 
men's talk than a beginner or procurer of speech^ 
otherwise you shall be counted to delight to hear 
yourself speak. If you hear a wise sentence^ or 
an apt phrase^ commit it to your memory^ with re- 
spect of the tsircumstance^ when you shall speak 
it. Let never oath be heard to come out of your 
mouth; nor word of ribaldry : detest it in others^ 
80 shaU custom make to yourself a law against it 
in yourself » Be modest in each assembly; and 
rather be rebuked of light fellows for maiden-like 
shamefacedness^ than of your sad^ friends for pert 
boldness. Think up<m every word that you will 
speak before you utter it^ and remember how nar 
ture hath rampired up (as it were) the tongue 
with teeth^ lips^ yea^ and hair without the lips^ 
and all betokening reins^ or bridles, for the loose 

• " Sad," means— serious, grave, sober, for which it was 
frequently used by our earlier writers. 
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use of that member. Above all things tell no un« 
truths no not in trifles: the custom of it is 
naught ; and let it not satisfy you^ that> for a time^ 
the hearers take it for a truths for after it will 
be known as it is to your shame ; for there cannot 
be a greater reproach to a gentleman than to be 
accounted a liar. Study and endeavour yourself 
to be virtuously occupied ; so shall you make 
such an habit of well doing in you^ that you shall 
not know how to do evil^ though you would. 
Remember^ my son^ the noble blood you are de- 
scended of, by your mother's side; and think> 
that only by virtuous life and good action you may 
be an ornament to that illustrious £unily; and 
otherwise, through vice and sloth, you shall be 
counted labes generis, one of the greatest curses 
.that can happen to man. Well, my little Philip^ 
this is enough for me, and too much I fear for 
you; but if I shall find that this light meal of 
digestion nourish any thing the weak stomach of 
your young capacity, I will, as I find the same 
grow stronger, feed it with tougher food. Your 
loving father, so long as you live in the fear of 
God. 
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The wisdom which dictated such excellent 
maxims as this letter contains, is only exceeded 
by the piety which animates them : and the 
" curious" style (that is, according to the old 
sense of the word, the apt peculiarity of 
manner), in which Sir Henry expresses his 
sentiments, harmonises perfectly with the 
originality in which many of them are con- 
ceived. The sentence iuculcating a strict 
Government of the Tongue, is worthy of 
Lord Bacon, and the maxim is set forth in 
the fanciful and metaphorical style with which 
the " wisest of mankind^' delighted to adorn 
his profoundest reflections. In another of 
these maxims, there is more, perhaps, than is 
immediately obvious to the glance of a reader :. 
— " If you hear a wise sentence or an apt 
phrase, commit it to your memory, with re^ 
sped of the circumstances^ when you shall 
speak it,'' — ^for the beauty or propriety of a 
sentiment often lies more in its aptness to the 
circumstances under which it is expressed, 
than in its intrinsic merit. Sir Henry was 
accustomed, at a later period, to call the son to 
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whom this letter is addressed, Lumen Jhmilias 
8uce (the Light of his family) ; and when 
we behold with what solicitude he instilled 
into the noble boy such principles of virtue 
and conduct, we are not surprised to find the 
son of such a parent called, from the station 
of a private gentleman, to the throne of a 
powerful monarchy. Sir Henry was always 
a most endearing, kind, and loving father to 
his children ; but observing in them high 
minds and great liberality of spirit which led 
them into expense, he would sometimes advise 
them, — that " if they meant to live in order, 
they should ever be thoughtful whose Sims 
they were, and seldom think whose nepTietvs 
they were,^' alluding to their uncles, the earls 
of Warwick and Leicester. This indulgent 
firmness towards his children appears in the 
next letter. 
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Sir Henry Sidney to hit son Robert Sidney, afterwards 

Earl of Leicester. 

ROBIN, 

Your several letters of the 17tli of 
September, and 9tli of November, I have re- 
ceived ; but that sent by Carolus Glusius I have 
not yet heard of. Your letters are most heartily 
welcome to me ; but the universal testimony that 
is made of you, of the virtuous course you hold 
in this your juvenile age, and how much. you 
profit in the same, and what excellent parts God 
hath already planted in you, doth so rejoice me, 
that the sight of no earthly thing is more, or can 
be more, to my comfort, than hearing in this sort 
from, and of you. Our Lord bless you, my sweet 
boy. Perge, perge, my Robin, in the filial fear 
of Gk>d, and in the meanest imagination of your- 
self, and to. the loving direction of your most 
loving brother. 

I like very well of your b^ing at Prague, and 
of your intention to go to Vienna. I wish you 
should curiously look upon the fortification of 
that : and considering the estate of Christendom, 
I cannot tell how to design your travel into Italy. 
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I would not have you to go specially^ for that there 
is perpetual war between the pope and us. I think 
the princes and potentates of that region are con- 
federated with him ; and for some other respects^ 
I would not have you go thither. Yet from 
Spain we are as it were under an inhibition; 
France in endless troubles ; the Low Country in 
irrecoverable misery: so I leave it to your bro- 
ther and yourself^ whether^ Vienna being seen^ 
you will return into England^ or, spend the next 
summer in those parts ; which if you do» I think 
best (you being satisfied with Vienna) you see 
the principal cities of Moravia and Silesia> and so 
to Cracow; and if you can have any commodity *j 
to aeto the court of the King of that reabn : and 
from thence through Saxony^ to Holst^ and Po- 
merland^ seeing the princes' courts by the way ; 
and then into Denmark and Sweden^ and see those 
kings' courts. Acquaint you somewhat with the 
estate of the free States^ and so at Hamburgh to 
embark^ and to winter with me. But what do I 
blunder at these things ? follow the direction of 

* By the wend '< oommodity,'* in thia letter, Sir Henry 

means advantage. 
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your most loving brother, who in loving you is 
comparable with me, or exceedeth me. Imitate 
his virtues, exercises, studies, and actions ; he is 
a rare ornament of this age, the very formular 
that all well-disposed young gentlemen of our 
court do form also their manners and life by : in 
truth, I speak it without flattery of him or of 
myself, he hath the most rare virtues that ever I 
found in any man. I saw him not these six 
months, little to my comfort. You may hear from 
him with more ease than from me. In your tra« 
vels, these documents I will give you, not as mine 
but his practices. Seek the knowledge of the 
estate of every prince, court, and city, that you 
pass through. Address yourself to the company, to 
learn this of the elder sort ; and yet neglect not 
the younger : by the one you shall gather learn- 
ing, wisdom, and knowledge; by the other ac- 
quaintance, languages, and exercise. This he 
eflectually observed with great gain of under- 
standing. Once again I say, imitate him. I hear 
you are fallen into consort and fellowship with 
Sir Harry Nevell's son and heir, and one Mr. 
Savill. I hear of singular virtues of them both. 
I am glad of your familiarity with them, v 
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The 2l8t of this present^ I received your letter 
of the 12th of the same, and with it a letter firom 
Mr. Langoet, who seemeth as yet to mislike 
nothing in you;- for which I like yon a great deal 
the better, and I hope I shall hear further of 
your oonunendation from him> which will be to 
my comfort. I find by Harry White, that all 
your money is gone, which with some wonder 
displeaseth me; and if you cannot frame your 
charges according to that proportion I have ap- 
pointed you, I must and will send for you home. 
I have sent order to Mr. Langnet for one hux^ 
dred pounds for you, which is twenty pounds 
more than I promised you ; and this I look and 
order that it shall serve you until the last of 
March, 1580. Assure yourself I will not enlarge 
one groat, therefore look well to your diarges* 
. I hope by that time you shall receive this letter 
you will be at or near Strasburgh, from whicii 
resolve not to depart tiU the midst of April come 
twelvemonth ; nor then I will not that you do, 
unless you so apply your study, as by that time 
you do conceive feelingly, rhetoric and logic, and 
have the tongues of Latin, French, and Dutch ; 
which I know you may have, if you will apply 

c 
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jour will and wit to it. I am sure you tttnnot 
but find whflt lack 'in leaitdsg you^katr^ hf j^ur 
often departiilg hbm Oxfbhi; dnd Uie ]ske, 4nd 
greater Iob^ eSiall yow tfid, tf you resolve «LOt t6 
remain eontinually f^ the time i^j^ted inlSti^M^ 
burgh. Write to me i^n^fMf, «kid of your 4sksrgeA 
particularly; and either in Latin or Flinch, f 
take in goodpart t^st you'ha'ii^ kept pynmise wkh 
me ; and on my biessing I charge you to write 
truly to mie ^fran time ti» time^^ Whether y^fu^tep 
it or no; and if you break' it in some dark mani 
ner, how? 

Pray daily ;sijfeak nothing but truly. 'Do^o 
dishonest thinjg for any Tespeot: Lore Mr. Lom- 
guet witli "refrcarence, unto whom in 'most hearty 
manner commend tne ; and to Dr. Lubetiusy and 
Mr. Doctor Stumiius. Farewell. IfyonwiH fel- 
low my counsd you f^ail be my aweet bdy. -From 
Baynard's Castle in London^ this 25th ^f March> 
1578. Your loving father. 



The advantages to be derived from travel, 
it is plain from the above letter, had not 
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escaped the penetmtion of Sir Henry; and he 
manifests an anxiety upon this subject which 
is not, perhaps, frequently exhibited by the 
heads of noble families at present. Tourist 
and traveller are not synonymous epithets. 

Sir Henry writes again to his son Robert, 
and the second period of his letter contains 
both a noble maxim, and the proof of its 
truth, in few but forcible words. 



Sir Henry Sidney to hit ton Robert Sidney^ qftefwardt 

Earl of Leicester, 

ROBIN, 

I hear well of yon, and the company you 
keep, which js of great comfort to me. To be of 
noble parentage usually raises an emulation to 
ifAkm their great examples. There can be no 
greater love than of long time hath been^ and yet 
is, between Sir Harry Novell and me ; and so will 
continue till our lives end. Love you thus we 
have dmie, and do. One thing I warn you of: 
arrogate no precedency, neither of your country* 

c2 
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men nor of strangers ; but take your, place pfo- 
miscuous^ with others^ according to your de- 
gree and birthright^ with aliens. Follow your 
discreet- and virtuous brother's rule> who with 
great discretion, to his great conunendation, won 
love, and could 'variously ply ceremony witili cere- 
mony. I hear you have the Dutch tongue suf- 
ficiently, whereof I am glad. You may therefore 
save money, and discharge your Dutchman ; and 
do it indeed, and send for Mr. White ; he is an 
honest young man, and is fairly honest, and good 
and sound to me and my friends. I send you 
now, by Stephen, £30. which you call arrean^es: 
term it as you will, it is all I owe you till Easter; 
and £20. of that, as Griffin Madox telleth me, is 
Harry White's. I will send you at or before 
Frankfort mart, £60. either to bring you home, 
or to find you abroad, as you and your brother 
shall agree, for half a year, ending at Michaelmas; 
so Harry White neither hath nor shall have cause 
to think that I am offended with him ; for I can- 
not look for, nor almost wish to hear better of a 
man than I hear of him ; and how I intend to 
deal with him, you may see by the letter I 
send him. He shall have his £20. yearly, and 
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joayour £100.; and- so be as merry as you 
may. I thank you^ my.dear boy^ fw the martem 
^Idns you write of. It is more than ever your 
^d& broths sent me ; and I will thank you more 
if they come ; for yet I hear not of them, nor eyer 
skw Cassymyre's picture. The messenger (of the 
picture I mean) played the knave with you and 
me ; and after that sort you may write to him. 
But if your tokens come, I will send you such a 
suit of appard as shall beseem your father's son 
to wear in any court in Germany. Conunend me 
to tlie doctor Simeon's fieither : I love the boy well, 
t have no more; but God bless you, my sweet 
^lild, in this world and for ever; as I in this 
iforld find myself happy by my children. From 
I^udlow Castle, this 28th of October, 1578. Youi 
very loving father. 



However vain and indgnificant it may ap- 
pear in the eye of a philosopher, few will deny 
tfiat nobility of blood is frequently the motive 
of splendid and gallant actions, — such actions 
40 may be conformable to the imaginary supe- 
ifority of the noble youth over his less for- 
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tunale fi^w-creatures. The Sidney family, 
by descent as well as by alliance, was amongst 
the most illudtrions in the kingdom. It was 
derived lineally from Sir William Sidney, a 
knight of Anjou, who came over in the train 
of Henry II., and was by that prince entrusted 
with the high office of Lord Chamberlain. 
His descendants never derogated from the re- 
putation of their ancestor ; they were always 
remarkable for their honourable bearing, and 
their gallant behaviour. Sir Henry himself is 
thus described by an impartial historian :— On 
the accession.of Edward VI. he was reputed for 
Ins virtues, fine compositioa of body, gallantry^ 
and liveliness of spirit, tbe modt ^ompleteyoniig 
gentleman in the court ; and for the singular 
love and entire affection that virtuous and 
learned prince had ever shown him, he was 
made one of the four principal Gentlemen of 
the Privy Chamber : and such delight had the 
king in his modest and ingenious conversation^^ 
that he rarely gave him leave to be absent, and 
drew his last breath in his arms at Greenwich. 
At the " green old age^ of fifty-seven, and 
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in the year 1586, the aubjeet of our memoir 
departed this life. The Garter with which 
he had been invested twenty years before, 
though it were laid on his tomb, would have 
been a less honourable embellishment, and a 
much more perishable memorial of his fame, 
than this brief inscription :— '' He was a man 
of a very public spirit, and great alnlities ; 
modest, pious, and patient.^ The historian 
adds, that ^^ in his younger years, for comeli- 
ness and beauty of person, he was the orna- 
ment of the court.^ His letters suffidently 
evince that he possessed those fine notions of 
honour and principles of integrity, which cha. 
racterised his children; and combining them 
with the history of his life, they afford an 
illustrious proof, that piety and reli^on are 
by no means inconnstent with wit, high-breed* 
ing, el^ant taste, and knightly accomplish- 
ments. 
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In one of his. polemical treatises, Milton 
promises himself to undertake some work, he 
yet knows not what, that may be of use and 
honour to his coimtry» He hopes, that ^* by 
labour and intense study, joined to a strong 
propensity of nature, he may be able to leave 
something so written, to aftertimes, as they 
should not willingly let die. This,^ says he, 
^^ is not to be obtained but by devout prayeT 
to that Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out his 
Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases. To this must be added industrious 
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and select reading, steady observation, and 
insight into all seemly and generous acts and 
affairs.*" The PARADi€ns Lost, a work which 
sets its author above all modem Epic writers, 
and on a complete equality with the highest 
names of poetic antiquity, a work which '^ after* 
times^ have not, and surely never will ** let 
die," — ^was the product of this fervent piety 
and industrious learning, as well as the 
*' propensity of nature** to which he alludes. 
Milton, like Virgil, though perhaps not in 
the same degree, is the poet of art; he had 
undoubtedly a great portion of intrinsic natural 
genius, but his sublimest passages are wrought 
up, and the dignity of his whole poem sup. 
ported, chiefly by that judicious choice of 
words, and that skill in classical decoration 
and allusion, which spring from a cultivated 
mind, and a memory well furnished with all 
tiie treasures of literature. The Paradise Lost 
is also deeply imbued with an enthusiastic 
8{nrit of religion, that lends a fervour and a 
glow to its imagery and language, of the 
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highest kind : the author seems to have prayed, 
and with effect, in the words of'a later >vriter : 

O Thou my voice inspire, 
Who touch*d Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire f 

Words, indeed, evi(j|ently taken from Milton^s 
own expressions above-quoted. Our poet is thus 
a practical example of these three things : first, 
that to be intensely studious, is no proof (as 
young people are apt to ima^ne) of dulness, 
but almost always a mark of a superior mind; 
second, that piety, like a leaven, raises and 
exalts every thing with which it is intermixed ; 
third, that learning and literary labour are re- 
paid tenfold by the advantages they bring, 
the strength and elegance they bestow on the 
understanding, the reputation they procure, 
and the pleasure they impart,— not to speak 
of the rank and emolument which await him 
who makes a prudent use of them. Who 
would not devote his hours as Milton did, to 
attain such never-fading glory? And although 
this may be attainable by few, a proportion of 
it mayalways be secured by industry and appli- 
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cation similar to that which he recommends in 
the subjoined letter^ if the smallest talent be 
manifested by the student ; if there be none, 
civil if not intellectual rank, prosperity in life 
if not fame after death, are, by the same 
means, rendered his certain reward. 

The letter we are about to propose, diough 
containing some strictures upon education 
which the improved state of our colleges and 
public schools have perhaps rendered in** 
applicable, and some precepts not exactly 
adapts to the state of modem society, — ^is 
yet an admirable specimen of our author^s 
wisdom and good sense. It includes many 
hints which might yet be serviceable, and its 
style is a model, if not of accurate gram* 
matical English, of vigorous and expressive 
simplicity, the best attribute of language. 

After a few preliminary observations with 
which it is needless to trouble the youthful 
reader, he begins thus : 
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The end of learning is to repair the 
vttins of bur first parents^ by regaining to know 
Gsod aright^ and out of that knowledge to love 
him^ t(^ taiitate him^ to be like him, as we 
may the nearest/ by poeseasing «ur aooU of true 
tktue, which being united to the heavenly grace 
^ fiuUi> fesakes up the highest pcrfednm. But 
because our understanding cannot an this, body 
tend itself' but on sensible things, nor amre so 
deaiiy tor the knowledge ol Ood «nd things; in^ 
ymkA^, as by orderly coMiing qvn the inrgsible 
attd inferuxr creatuie, the same^pethodiis Beoes* 
sartly to* be foUowed in ail discreet teaehiag. 
ibid seeing, eirery aatioo: . affoonds. Jiot expeirience 
and ttaditien ensfugk &e all- kinds of learning, 
tiberefore we are ^duefly tau^btthe languages of 
those peopfe nrho at.eny time hem been j most ^in- 
dnstrioos after wisdom ; «o that language is but 
the instrumei^ conveying to us things useful 
to be known. And though a linguist should pride 
himself to h»?e all the toi^ues lihaEt: Babel tdef t 
the world into^ yet, if he have not studied the 
solid things in them, as well as the wcurds and 
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lexicons^ he were nothing so much to be esteemed 
a learned man^ as any yeoman or tradesman 
competently wise in his mother dialect only. 
Hence appear the many mistakes which have 
made learning generally so unpleasing and so 
unsuccessful ; first we do amiss to spend seven 
or eight years merely in scraping together so 
much miserable Latin and Greeks as might 
be learned otherwise easUy and delightfiiUy in 
one year. And that which casts our proficiency 
therein so much behind, is but time lost partly 
in too oft idle vacancies given both to schools 
and universities; partly in a preposterous exaction, 
forcing the empty wits of children to compose 
themes, verses, and orations, which are the acts of 
ripest judgment, and the final work of a head 
filled, by long reading and observing, with el^ant 
maxims, and copious invention. These are not 
matters to be wrung from poor striplings, like 
blood out of the nose, or the plucking of untimely 
fruit: besides the ill habit which they get />f 
wretched barbarizing against the Latin and Greek 
idiom, with their untutored Anglicisms, odious to 
be read, yet not to be avoided without a well 
continued and judicious conversing among prose 
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vrnthors digested^ which they scarce taste ; whereas 
if after some preparatory grounds of speech by 
their certain forms got into memory, they were 
led to the praxis thereof, in some chosen short 
book lessoned thoroughly to them, they might then 
forthwith proceed to learn the substance of good 
things, and arts in due order, which would bring 
the whole language quickly into their power. 
This I take to be the most rational and most 
profitaUe way of learning languages, and whereby 
we may best hope to give account to Qod of our 
youth spent herein. And for the usual method 
of teaching arts, I deem it to be an old error of 
universities, not yet well recovered from the 
scholastic grossness of barbarous ages, that instead 
of beginning with arts most easy, and those 
such as are most obvious to the sense, they pre- 
sent then* young unmatriculated novices, at first 
coming, with the most intellective abstractions of 
Logic and Metaphysics : so that they having but 
newly left those grammatic fiats and shallows, 
where they stuck unreasonably to learn a few 
words with lamentable construction, and now oil 
the sudden transported under another climate, to be 
tossed and turmoiled with their unballasted witls 
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in fathomless and.imquiet deeps of controversy — do 
for the most part grow into hatred and contempt 
of learnings mocked and deluded all this while with 
ragged notions and, babblements^ while they ex« 
pected worthy V and' ddlightful knowledge; till 
poverty or youthful years call them importunately 
their several ways, and Ijasten them^ with the sway 
of friends^ either to an ambitious and n^ercenary^ 
or ignorantly zesdous divinity : some allured to 
the trade of law^ groiiading their purposes^ not <»i 
the prudent and heavenly contemplation of ju3ti<^ 
and equity, which was never taught them, but on 
the promising and. pleasing thoughts of li^lgiou^ 
terms, fat contentions, and flowing, fees. Others 
betake them to state affairs, with souls so un- 
principled in virtue, and true generous breeding 
that . flattery, and Court shifts, ai^d tyranny 
aphorisms appear to them the highest points of 
wisdom; instilling their barren - hearts with a 
conscientious slavery,, if,, as I rather think, it be 
not fei^ed. . Others, lastly, of a more delicious and 
airy spirit, retire themselves, knowing no' better, 
tto the enjoyments of ease and luxury, living out 
^heir days in feast and jollity; which indeed; is 
the wisest and the safest course of all these, unless 
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they were with more integrity undertaken. And 
these .are the fruits of mispending our prime 
youth at die Schools and Universities as we do, 
either in learning .mere words, or such things 
chieiy as were bett^ unlearnt;. 

I shall detain you no longer in the demonstra- 
tion of what we should not do, but straight conduct 
ye to a. hill side, where I will point ye out the 
Mghtpath of a virtuous and noble educat^n; 
^]^borious indeed at the first ascent, but else ao 
smooth, so gre^B, so full of goodly prospects and 
melodious sounds on every, side, that the harp of 
Orpheus was not more charming. I doubt not 
but ye shall have more ado, to drive our. dullest 
and laziest youth, our stocks and stubbs, ^m the 
iv^nite desiie of such a happy nurture, than we 
have now to hale and drag our choicest and hope- 
fallest .wits to that asinine feast of sow thistles 
.and hramUes which is eommonly set before them, 
as all the £Dod and entertainment of their tenderest 
.and. most docible age. I call therefore, a compIet;,e 
md generous e^^cation that which fits a man to 
perform>justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all 
the offices both public a^d private, of peace aQ4 

p2 
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war: and how all this may be done between 
twelve and one-and-twenty, less time than is now 
bestowed in pure trifling at Grammar and So- 
phistry^ is to be thus ordered. 

Firsts to find out a spaeious house> and ground 
about it^ fit foi' an Academy^ and big enough to 
lodge an hundred and fifty persons^ whereof twenty 
or thereabouts may be attendants^ all under tiie 
government of one, who shall be thought o>f dedert 
sufficient^ and ability either to do all^ or wisely to 
direct and oversee it done. This place should at 
once be both School and University^ iiot needing 
a remove to any other house of Scholarships ex- 
cept it be to some peculiar college of Law or 
Physic, where they mean to be practitioners ; but 
as for those general studies which take up all our 
time^ from LiUj^ to the cgmmencing (as they term 
it) Master of Art^ it should be absolute. After 
this pattern^ as many edifices may be converted to 
this use^ as shall be needful in every city through- 
out this lands which would tend much to the 
increase of Learning and Civilky every where. 
This number^ less or more^ thus collected, to the 
convenience of a foot company^ or interchangeably 
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two troops of cavalry, should divide their day's 
work into three parts, as it lies orderly; — ^their 
studies, their exercise, and their diet. 

For their studies : first they should begin with 
the chief and necessary rules of some good Gram- 
mar, either that now used, or any better; and 
while this is doing, their speech is to be fiaishioned 
to a distinct and dear pronunciation, as near as 
may be to the Italian, especially in the vowels : 
for we Englishmen, being far northerly, do not 
open our mouths in the cold air wide enough to 
grace a southern tongue, but are observed by all 
other nations to speak exceediug close and inward ; 
so that to smatter Latin with an English mouth 
is as ill a hearing as Law-French. Next to make 
them expert in the usefullest points of Grammar^ 
and withal to season them, and win them early to 
a love of virtue and true labour, ere any flattering 
seducement or vain principle seize them wander- 
ing, some easy and delightful book of Education 
would be read to them, whereof the Greeks have 
store, as Cebes, Plutarch, and other Socratic dis- 
courses. But in Latin we have none of classic 
authority extant, except the two or three first books 
of Quintilian^ and some select pieces elsewhere* 
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But here tHe main skill and ground-work will he, 
io temper them such lectures and explanations 
upon every opportunity^ as may lead and draw 
tiiem in willing obedience, infl^ned with the 
study of learning and the admiration of virtue, 
stirred up with the high hope of living to be brave 
men and worthy patriots^ d^ar to Grod and famous 
to all ages ; that they may despise and scorn aU- 
their childish and ill-taught qualities, to delight in- 
manly and liberal exercises ; which he who hath the^ 
art and proper eloquence to catch them with, what 
with mild and effectual persuasions, and what with' 
the intimation of some fear if need be, but chiefly 
by his own example, might in a short space gain 
them to an incredible diligence and courage, in- 
fusing into their young breasts such an ingenuous 
and noble ardour, as would not fail to make many* 
of them renowned and matchless men. At the 
Same time, some other hour of the day, might be 
taught them the rules of Arithmetic, and soon 
after the Elements of Geometry, even playing, as 
the old manner was. After evening repast, till 
bed«time, their thoughts will be best taken up in 
the easy grounds of Religion and the story of 
Scripture. The next step would be to the au- 
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thors of Agriculture-— Gato^Varro^ and Columella; 
ibr the matter is most easy^ and if the language 
be difficulty so much the better; it is not a difficulty 
above their years : and here will be an occasion 
of inciting and enabling them hereafter to improve 
the tillage of their country^ to recover the bad soil, 
Und to remedy the waste that is made of good ; for 
this was one of Hercules's praises. Ere half these 
authors be read (which will socm be with plying 
hard and daily )^ they cannot choose but be masters 
of any ordinary prose : so that it will be then 
seasonable for them to learn in any modem* au- 
thor the use of the Globes and all the maps^ first 
with the old liames and then with the new; or 
ihey might be then capable to read any compendia 
ous method of natural philosophy; and at the 
same time might be entering into the Greek tongue 
after the same manner as was before prescribed 
in the Latin ; whereby the difficulties of grammar 
being soon overcome, all the historical physiology 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus are open before 
theu{,' and as I may say under contribution. The 
like access will be to Vitruvius, to Seneca's 
•Natural Questions, to Mela, Gelsus, Pliny, and 
Solinus. And having thus past the principles of 
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Arithmetic^ Geometry, Astronomy, and Geography, 
with a general compact of physics, they may de- 
scend in Mathematics to the instrumental science 
of Trigonometry, and from thence to Fortification, 
Architecture, Enginery, or Navigation ; and in na- 

a 

tural philosophy they may proceed leisurely from 
the history of meteors, minerals, plants, and living 
creatures, asfisff as anatomy. Then also, in course, 
might be read to them, out of some not tedious 
writer, the institution of Physic, that they may 
know the temper, the hmnours, the seasons, and 
how to manage a crudity; which he who can 
wisely and timely do, is not only a great physician 
to himself and to his friends, but abo may at some 
time or other save an army by this frugal and ex- 
penseless means <Hily, and not let the healthy and 
stout bodies of young men rot away under him for 
Want of this discipline, which is a great pity and 
^o less a shanie to the commander. To set forth 
all these proceedings in nature and mathematics, 
what hinders but that they may procure, as oft as 
shall be needful, the helpful experiences of hunters, 
fowlers, fishermen, shepherds, gardeners, apothe- 
caries; and in the other science, architects, en« 
gineers, mariners, anatomists, who doubtless would 
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be leady^ some for reward^ and some to favonr 
toch a hopeful seminary? And this will give them 
such a real tincture of natural knowledge as they 
shall never forget^ but daily augment with delight. 
Then also those poets which are now counted most 
hard will be both hdl and pleasant— Orpheus^ 
Hesiod^ Theocritus^ Aratus^ Nicander^ Oppian, 
Dionysius; and in Latin^ Lucretius^ Manilius^ 
and the rural part of Viigil. 

By this time^ years and good general precepts 
will have furnished them more distinctly with 
.that act of reason which in ethics is called proai* 
rem; that they may with more judgment Con* 
template upon nunral good and evil* Then will 
be required a special reinforcement of constant 
and sound endoctrinating to set them right and 
firm^ instructing them more amply in the know- 
ledge of virtue and the hatred of vice^ while their 
young and pliant affections are led through all tht 
moral works of Plato^ Xenophon^ Cicero^ Plutarch ^ 
Laertiusy and those Locrian remnants; but still to 
be reduced in their nightward studies wherewith 
they dose the day's work^ under the determinate 
sentence of David and Solomon^ or the E vangeHstSj 
And Apostolic Scriptures. Being perfect in the 
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knowledge of personal dntj, they may then begin 
the study of Economics. And either now or before 
this they may have easily lesffnt at any odd hour the 
Italian tongue ; and soon after^ but with wamers 
and good antidote^ it would be wholesome enough 
to let them taste some choice comedies, Greeks 
Latin^ and Italian: those tragedies also which 
treat of household matters^ as TrachiniaB^ Alcestis^ 
and the like. The next remove must be to the 
study of Politics; to know the beginnings end^ 
and reasons of political societies^ that they may 
notj in a dangerous fit of the obm^onwealth^ b^ 
such poor shaken and uncertiedn reeds^ of such tot- 
tering conscience, as many of our great counsellors 
hare lately shown themselves; but steadfast pil« 
lars of the state. > After this, they are to dive into 
the grounds of law and legal justice, delivered first 
and with best warrant by Moses, and as i^ as 
human prudence can be trusted, in those extolled 
remains of. Grecian lawgivers, Lycurgus, Solon; 
Zaleucus, Charondas ; and thence to all the Roman 
edicts and tables, with •their Justinian; and so 
down to the Saxon and common laws of England 
'and the Statutes. Sundays also, and every even* 
ing, may be now understandingly spent in the 
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highest matters of Theology and Church History, 
ancient and modem : and ere this time, the Hebrew 
tongue, at a set hour, might have been gained, that 
the Scriptures may be now read in their own 
Original ; whereto it would be no impossibility to 
add the Ohiddee and the Syrian dialect. When 
all these employments are well conquered, then 
will the choice histories, heroic poems, and Attic 
trs^edies of stateliest and most regal argument, 
with all thcf famous political orations, offer them« 
selves ; which if they were not only read, but some 
of them got by memory, and sdemnly pronounced 
with right accent and grace, as might be taught, 
would endue them even with the spirit and vigour 
of Demosthenes or Cicero, Euripides or Sophocles^- 
And now, lastly, will be the time to read with 
them thoiB^ organic arts, which enable men to dis- 
course and write perspicuously, elegantly, and ac- 
cording to the fitted style of lofty, mean, or lowly. 
Logic, therefore, so much as is useful, is to be re^ 
ferred to this due place, with all her well-couched 
heads and topics, until it be time to opai her c(m«- 
tracted pahn into a graceful and ornate rhetorio 
taught out of the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Pha-'' 
lereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus : to which 
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Poetry would be made subsequent^ or indeed 
rather precedent^ as less subtle and fine^ but more 
simple^ sensuous^ and passionate. I mean not here 
the prosody of a verse, which they could not but 
have hit on before among the rudiments of gram- 
mar; but that sublime art, which in Aristotle's 
Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian commentaries of 
Castelvettro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, teaches 
what the laws are of a true epic poem, what of a 
dramatic, what of a lyric, what decorum is, which 
is the grand masterpiece to observe. This would 
make them soon perceive what despicable crea- 
tures our common rhymers and playwriters be ; and 
show them what religious, what glorious and mag- 
nificent use, might be made of poetry, both in di- 
vine and human things. From hence, and not till 
now, will be the right season of forming to be 
able writers and composers in every excellent 
matter, when they shall be thus fraught with an 
universal insight into things ; or whether they be 
to speak in parliament or council, honour and 
attention would be waiting on their lips. There 
would also then appear in pulpits other visages, 
other gestures, and stuff otherwise wrought, than 
what we now sit under, ofttimes to as great a trial 
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of our patience as any other that they preach to 
us. These are the studies in which our noble and 
our gentle youth ought to bestow their time in a 
disciplinary way from twelve to one-and-twenty> 
unless they rely more upon their ancestors dead' 
than upon themselyes living : in which methodidd 
course it is so supposed they must proceed by the 
steady pace of learning onward^ as at omvenient 
times^ for memories' sake^ to return back into the 
middleward, and sometimes into the rear of what 
they have been taught^ until they have confirmed 
and solidly united the whole body of their per- 
fected knowledge^ like the last embattling of a 
Roman l^on. 



In this letter, he might indeed well say 
that he would ^^ conduct us to a hill-side, so 
smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects 
and melodious sounds, that the harp of Or- 
pheus was not more charming :** the plan of 
study he proposes is so truly delightful, that 
we might exclaim, in his own words — 
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How charmiDg is didne Philoeophy I 

Nor harsh and crahbed, as dull fools suppose^ 

But musical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar*d sweets. — 

There is in it nothing more remarkable 
than the fact that it contains the germ of the 
Lancasterian System of Education, lately 
adopted and so largely approved: it reoom-' 
mends that ^^ some easy and delightful book 
should be read^ to the pupils in his imaginary 
school, ana that the master or overseer should 
'\ temper them such lectures and explanation^^ 
.upon every opportunity, as may lead and 
draw them in willing obedience.**^ In this 
view, it will appear that the modem system of 
Bell and Lancaster is in truth derived im-« 
plicitly from the ancient discipline of the 
Stoics and Academicians, which made the 
Jecture of the master the chief instrument for 
the instruction of the pupil. 

Dr. Johnson, in a Life of Milton which dis- 
graces the biographer much more than it de- 
preciates the poet, has objected to. our author^s 
plan of Education. He justly observes, that 
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it was the purpose of Afiltcm ^ to teach some- 
thing more solid than the common literature 
of schools, by reading those authors that treat 
of physical subjects; such as the Georgic, and 
astronomical treatises of the ancients;^ but 
adds, ^^ that the knowledge of external nature, 
and: the sciences which that knowledge re- 
quires and includes, are not the great or the 
frequent business of the human mind;^ that 
the ^^ first requisite is the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong, the next an 
acquaintance with thehistory of mankind;"*^ and 
;that " those authors therefore are to be read at 
schools, that supply most axioms of prudence^ 
■most principles of moral truth, aiid most ma- 
terials of conversation.'? He further says-r- 
f^ if (in this his objection) I have Milton 
against me, I have Socrates on my side. It 
/was his labour to turn philosophy from the 
study of nature to speculations upon life ; but 
the innovators whom I oppose are turning off 
attention from life to nature."*' In his hurry 
tp censure Milton (for whiqh it is to be feared 
be had some unworthy motives), the critic 
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forgot perhaps to examine the letter of which 
he is speaking : unless this be supposed, how 
are we to account for his evident misrepresenta^ 
tion of Milton's system^ which is really iden« 
tical with his own ? This appears from the very 
first books recommended by Milton being ex* 
actly of. that description which "supply most 
axioms of prudence, principles of moral truths 
and materials of conversation,^ and are more- 
over of the Socratic class, — viddicet, *^ Cebeg, 
Plutarch, and other Socratic discourses.^ The 
" easy grounds of Beligion'' are recommended 
to be studied in the evenings of the days thus 
devoted to moral religion and history, nor 
until then is the science of Agriculture intn>- 
duced. What more -could be expected, and 
what else does the objector himself propose ? 
It is obvious, that where Milton speaks of na^ 
tural philosophy, he does not mean that abs^ 
tract science, which is now so called ; but a 
general practical knowledge of the system of 
nature and the different arts of life* Is tht 
advice to procure the " helpful experiences of 
hunters, fishers, architects^ anatomists^^ &o. 
t 
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i( '^ tuhiiiig off attentioa finoia life to nature ?** 
Surely not; it is laying such a foundation 
of practical knowledge and worldly experi- 
ence, as (rftentimes affords the best ground 
for speculations upon life and the regulation 
of conduct Socrates was not a speculatist in 
the closet, but a reflecter on the world and 
society at large; and it was from his experi- 
ence in the different pursuits of men, that his 
wisdom was chiefly derived. Our author cer- 
tainly defers, and most judiciously, the ^' con- 
templation upon moral good and evil,^^ to a 
riper period of the judgment; but what ex- 
cept the blindest bigotry could fail to perceive 
that he is here speaking of Ethics in their 
deepest and most abstract essence, — the works 
of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, &c. ? Would 
the critic recommend these works to be studied 
by youth of twelve and thirteen years of age, 
or would he "force the empty wits of children^ 
to undertake the Platonic, Socratic, and Aca- 
demic philosophy, before they understood thd 
principlesot" arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and geography?^ Milton'^s letter is not written 

E 
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ill the^exact style o£ a modem Plw of £du^ 
cation^ and it is no doubt open to some trifling 
objections in the arrangement of the studies 
and books jfeGOixunended ; but these little in-* 
consistencies may easily be reconciled or par«« 
doned by the candid reader* 

This great man waa. bora Deoember 9« 
1608, between six and seven in the mormng, 
at the Spread Eagle in Bread-»street His 
father was a scrivenei*) but of a good faiaily^ 
in Oxfordshire; he had been disinherited fo^ 
abjuring the popish rdigton^ and came to 
London in consequence. His son John ob« 
tained an early reputation as a prctfound 
scholar, and is i^aid to have been the first En-* 
glishman who, after the revival. of letters, 
wrote Latin verses with classical elegance. In 
16S8, MUton travelled through France and 
Italy, in which latter country he was received 
with great honour; he was introduced to Manso^ 
marquis of Villa, the patron of Tasso, and 
addressed him in a Latin poem of great ele* 
gance* He visited Galileo, then a priscner in 
the Inquisition for " philosophical heresy^^' 
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and t^tun^d to England, aftar an absence 
ai fifteen Months, eompletely master of the 
Italian language. 

He had now nothing to depend upon but 
his learning ; he therefore undertook the edu^ 
cation of his rister's two scms, and some other 
young g^tlemen^ supportmg himself thus re- 
putably on the fruits of hia former studies. 
His great -audition recommended him to 
Cromwell- as Latin secretary, and such was 
Ins vigour of intellect, that, although he had 
b^n blind some j^ears, he was able to dis- 
charge this office, and to publish many con^ 
troversial tracts, political as well as polemical. 
Upon the Restoration he, of course, like others 
of republican princi|de8, lost his employment, 
and retired to Jewin-street, near Aldersgate, 
where he at length undertook his immortal 
work, The Paradise Lost, which he bad long 
meditated : the copyright of this, one of the 
three greatest poems ever given to the world, 
was sold, as is well known, for the trifling sum 
of fifteen pounds. The author removed after- 
wards to the Artillery-walk, Bunhill-flelds, 

£2 
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and again^ during the plague^ to Gbalfont, in 
Bucks. He died at his house in BunhilU 
fields, and was buried in the chancei of SU 
Giles's, Cripplegate, when sixty-six years of 
age. A monument has been erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey, superfluous^ 
except as a tribute of respect and admiration,. 
It is needless here to enumerate his wcnrks ; 
his pocftry is in the hands of e^ery reader, his 
prose is familiar to every one who endeavours 
to profit by the perusal of wisdom, learnings 
and genius, expressed in corresponding lan« 
guage. 
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Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
was descended from an ancient family, seated 
at Wentworth in Yorkshire since the time of 
the Conquest. He was born in 1593, and 
received his education at St. John^s College, 
Cambridge, the foundress of which. Lady 
Margaret, Henry Vllth^s grandmother, is 
ranked among his ancestors. On the accession 
of King Charles the first to the crown. Sir 
Thomas Wentworth was, a second time, chosen 
to represent his county in the House of Com- 
mons, where he steadily opposed the arbitrary 
measures of the court, yet without departing 
from that duty and respect which he thought 
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due to the crown. The misfortunes of his 
future life may, pofaaps, be dated from liis 
acceptance of a title in the year 16S8 ; and a 
fine example of moral retribution is afforded 
by this circumstance : to his ambition, and his 
avidity for such vain and empty honours*, he 
sacrificed his principles, and espoused the 
arbitrary measures of the king ; this cost him 
his life* He was made lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and attainted by the Long Parliament, 
in 1640, as a trdtor to the liberties of his 
country. Xbe charge upon which he was 
condemned to the block was a wilful miscon«* 
struction of a passage in one of his letters from 
Ireland to the king,-— Foe^ have mi army in 
Ireland to reduce them, by which he meant 
the rebels of Scotland, as appears from th^ 
preceding parts, of the same letter; but hia 
enemies asserted that the word " them^ alluded 
to the people of England, and his death was 
voted accordingly. When the king signed 
the warrant ibr Strafford^s execution, he said, 

* He applied Ibr an eairl^ patent twice, and was twice 
zested. 



irith mwiy tears,-^JI^ Lard Sirafford^a con* 
ditien is more hofpy ihan mine, A few days 
before, the magnanimous nobleman had re* 
leased his majesty from the obligation he had 
imposed on himself by the following letter to 
hi§. unfortunate servant : 

* 

STHAFFOan, 

The misfcMTtmie that is fieJlen upon 
you by the strange mistaking and conjuncture of 
these times being 8U(^j that I must lay by the 
thought of employing you hereafter in my affairs ; 
yet I cannot satisfy myself in honour or conscience^ 
without assuring you (now in the midst of your 
troubles) that^ upon the word of a king^ you shall 
not suffer in life^ honour^ or fortune. This is but 
justice> and therefore a very mean reward from a 
master to so faithful and able a servant as you 
have showed yourself to be ; yet it is as much as 
t conceive the present times will permit^ though 
none shall hinder me from being your constant^ 
fidthful friend^ 

Charlbs R. 
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- The king was <weiik, and, it may be addi^}) 
diiliotieBt enough to avaii him^f of SttuSbrd^s 
generous resignation of this solemn bond which 
secured his life : the death' of the minister wad 
soon followed by that of the master, who ac« 
celerated his own dowtifal by the unworthy 
means which he took to prevent it. 

A short time before Strafford's execution, 
he wrote the amiable and beautiful letter to 
his son, which we here subjoin* 



JEarl of Strafford io hit Son* 
HT DEABEST WILL^ 

These are the last lines that you are 
to receive from a &ther that tenderly loves you. 
I wish there were a greater leisure to impart my 
mind unto you ; but our merciful God will supply 
all things by his grace^ and guide and protect you 
in all your ways: to whose infinite goodness I 
bequeath you ; and therefore he not discouraged, 
but serve him> and trust in him, and he will pre-* 
«erve and prosper you in all things. 
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^ Be sum pu give cU respeet to my yrih, that 
Imtb ever haA a great love unto you, and Aercfare 
willbe. well beocnnuig joa. Never be wanting in 
your love and care to your risters^ but let tbem 
ever be most, dear unto you ; for this will give 
others cause to esteem and respect you for it> and 
is a duty that you owe them in the memory of 
your excellent mother and myself; therefore youi^ 
care and affection to them must be the very same 
il^t you are to have of yourself; and the like re* 
gard must you have to your youngest sister; for 
indeed you owe it to her also both for her fiither 
and mother's sake. 

Sweet Will^ be careful to take the advice of 
those friends which are by me desired to advise 
you for your education. Serve God diligently 
tnoming and evenings and recommend yourself 
unto him^ and have him before your eyes in all 
your ways. With patience hear the instructioiiq 
of those friends I leave with you^ and diligently 
£)U6w their counsel; for, till you come by time 
to have experience in the world, it will be far 
more safe to trust to their judgments than your 
own. 

Lose not the time of your youth, but gather 
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those seeds of virtue and knowledge wlddi may 
be of use to yourself^ and oomfbrt to your friends^ 
for the rest of your life. And that this nuy be 
the better effected, attend thereunto with patience^ 
and be sure to oorreet and re&ain yourself, from 
9nger. Suffer not sorrow to east you down> but 
with cheerfulness and good courage go on the race 
you have to run in all sobriety and truth. Be 
sure with an hallowed care to have respect to all 
the commandments of God> and give not yourself 
to neglect them in the least things, lest by degrees 
you come to.foiget them in the greatest; Ifinr the 
heart of a man is deceitful above tdl tilings. And 
bx all your duties and devotions towards GM, 
rather perform them joyfully than pensively, for 
God loves a cheerful giver. For your idigion, let 
it be directed according to that which shall be 
taught by those which are in God's church, the 
proper teadiers, tfaerefore,-^ratiier than that ymt 
ever either fancy one to yourself, or be led by men 
that are singular in their own opinions, and delight 
to' go ways of their own finding out ; for you will 
certainly find soberness and truth in the one, and 
much unsteadiness and vanity in the other. 
The king, I trust, wiU deal gitfciously With 
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you^ restore you thode himouM akid that fortime 
which a distempered time hath depriml yon of, 
together with the life of your fether : which I 
rather advise might be by a new gift and creation 
from himself, than by any other means, to the end 
you -may pay the thanks to him without having 
obligation to any other. 

Be sore yon avoid as much as you can to inquire 
after those that have been sharp in their judgments 
towards me; and I charge you nev«r to suffer 
thought of revenge to enter your heart ; but be 
careful to be informed who were my friends in 
this prosecution, and to them apply yourself to 
make them your friends also; and on such you 
may rely, and bestow much of your conversation 
amongst them. 

And QoA Almighty of his infinite goodness 
bless you and your children's children; and his 
same goodness bless your sisters in like manner, 
perfect you in every good work, and give you 
right understandings in all things. Amen. Your 
most loving father. 

Tower, this 11th of May, 1641. 

You must not fail to behave yourself towards 
my lady Clare, your grandmother, ^th all duty 
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and obieiydnee ; for mp»t; teuderly dotb abQ love 
jrou, and hath been passing ^ki^d unto me ;. God 
reward her charity fpr it* And both in this and 
all the rest^ the same that I counsel you^ the same 
do I direct also to your sisters^ that so the same 
may be obserired by you all. And once more do 
I, from my very soul, beseech our gracious God 
to bless and govern you in all, to the saving you 
in the day of his visitation, and join us again in 
the communion of his blessed saints, where is 
fulness of joy and bliss for evermore* Amen^ 
Amen. 



The two grand features of the Earl of 
Strafford''s character, pride and magnanimity, 
are manifested in this letter; he advises his 
son to seek the restitution of his honours from 
no one but the IciTig himself, and in the next 
paragraph, he warns him to avoid *' inquiring 
after those that had been sharp in their judg- 
ments towards him,^ forbiding the pursuit of 
revenge. So true is the remark, that our lead- 
ing passions are ** strong iri death ;^ and for 
ail obvious reason,— they are then most free 
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to display tbemselved when there is no fortfaef 
use in concealing or restraining them. Two 
other traits of the earPs disposition are illus- 
trated in the above letter: he was naturally 
choleric, and often strove with his temper, lest 
it should betray him beyond the bounds of 
propriety. Those friends who took the liberty 
of admonishing him upon this subject, never 
gained more upon his confidence and affection 
than by this freedom. ^* For he was a man,^ 
says Sir George Radcliffe, his friend luul bio« 
grapher, <« not an angel ; yet who endeavoured 
to grow in virtue and victory over himself^ 
and made good progress accordingly.^ An* 
other striking point in the earPs character was, 
his attention and submission to what he thought 
g;ood advice, though we might be led to an 
opposite conjecture from the known haughti* 
ness and arrogance of his temper. He, how-* 
ever, never did any thing of moment, concern-* 
ing either political or domestic afftdrs, without 
taking advice ; even a letter to a great man, 
upon any business, was submitted to the judg- 
itieht of his friends or confidants. The reader 
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will observe how frequently Ke inculcates upoir 
the mind of his son the necessity of ^^ hearing 
with patience the instructions of his friends,'^, 
and of refraining from anger and vindictive 
passions. 

It appears from the memoirs of his life, 
that he cultivated the study of eloqiiencer 
with assiduity and success. He attributes his 
facilities in this noble accomplishment to the 
methods of study which he pursued: lst# 
Reading good authors, French, English, and 
I^atin^ whereby he accumulated a stock of 
words as well as ideas, so that he never was at 
a loss for expressions to convey his meaning*. 
2d. Hearing eloquent men, pleaders, orators, 
and preachers. Sd. Using great care and in- 
dustry in the composition of all his letters and 
epistles on whatever subject. 4th. When he 
met with a well-written tract, he composed 
another himself upon the same subject; he 
then compared the two pieces, noting the. 
defects of both, where his own was deficient, 
and where it was successful. 

We find it recorded by his biographer, that 
t 
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he ^* did not seek friendship with all men; 
but where he desired intimacy, his kindness 
appeared more in effect than words/^ This 
is a strong proof of a uncere and really be* 
nevolent disposition; promiscuous friendship 
(if we may so misapply the name) weakens by 
dividing the affections of the heart; and he 
who loves numy people, loves none of them 
truly. Not that we would decry the spirit of 
general philanthropy; but a friendship for 
man in general, is very different from a friend* 
ship for many men in particular. We may 
indulge the kindHest sentiments towards our 
fellow-creatures, and assist them where we 
have the power, without selling our hearts to 
every transient acquaintance at the cheap rate 
of a smile, a salute, or a passing compliment. 
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The life of Howel is analogous to his 
writings; busy, varied, eccentric, and in- 
structive. He was a mercantile agent, a 
traveller, a tutor, a fellow of college, an envoy, 
a secretary, a member of parliament, an author, 
and, finally, Historiographer Royal of Eng- 
land. The following inscription, sketched by 
himself, and still legible upon his monument in 
the T.emple church, London, is equally illus- 
trative of his disposition, his genius, and his 
.fortunes i Jacobus Howel, Cambro-Britanniis, 
Regius Huftoriographm (in Anglia Primus )y 
qui post varias peregrinationes tandem nc^ 
iurce cursum peregit sai!ur annorum etfamod^ 
domi Jbrisqu>e^ hue usque erraticus, hicjixus^ 
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1666. He sayss in another place, " that 
his ascendant was that hot constellation of 
Cancer, about the midst of the Dog-days f 
yet the influence of the Dog-star was finely 
attempered in his composition, by the mild 
spirit of education and religion, as may be 
seen in the subsequent epistles. 



From Jainct Howel^ Esq. to hU Cousin Mr, SU Jdfm^ at 
Christ Church CoUege in Oxford, 

Loodon, 25th Oct 162?. 
COUSIN, 

Though you want no incitements to 
go on in that fair road of virtue where you are 
now running your course, yet being lately in your 
noble father's company, he did intimate unto me, 
that any thing which came from me would take 
with you very much. I hear so well of your pro- 
ceedings, that I should rather commend than en- 
courage you. I know you were removed to Ox- 
ford in full maturity ; you were a good orator, a 
good poet, and a good linguist for your time : I 
would not have that fate light upon you, which 
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useth to befed some^ who from golden students 
become silver badielors^ and leaden masters. I 
am far from entertaining any such thought of you^ 
that logic with her quiddities, and qua, la, vel 
kipps, can any way unpolish your humane studies. 
As logic is clubfisted and crabbed^ so she is terrible 
at "first sight; she is like a gorgon's hisad to a 
young student; but after a twelvemonth's con- 
stancy and patience, this gorgon's head will prore 
a mere bugbear; when you have devoured the 
oi^anon, you will find philosophy far more de- 
lightful and pleasing to your palate. In feeding 
the soul with knowledge, the understanding re- 
quireth the same consecutive acts which nature 
useth in nourishing the body. To the nutrition 
of the body there are two essential conditions re« 
quired, assumption and retention, then there fol- 
lows two more, tirf^i^ and nr^oo^a^ig, concoction 
and agglutination, or adhesion : so in feeding your 
soul with science, you must first assume and suck 
in the matter into your apprehension, then must 
the memory retain and keep it in ; afterwards by 
disputation, discourse, and meditation, it must be 
well concocted; then must it be agglutinated, 
and converted to nutriment. All this may be re- 
duced to these two heads, ienere fideViter, et uti 
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Jidiciter, wliich arc two of the happiest properties 
m a student. There is another act required to 
good concoction^ called the act of expulsion^ which 
puts off all that is unsound and noxious ; so in 
study there must be an expulsive virtue to shun 
all that is erroneous ; and there is no science but 
is fiill of such stuff, which by direction of tutor^ 
and choice of good books> must be excemed. Do 
not confound yourself with multiplicity of authors^ 
two is enough upon any science^ provided they be 
plenary and orthodox ; philosophy should be your 
substantial food, poetry your banqueting-stuff: 
philosophy hath more of reality in it than any 
knowledge ; the philosopher can fathom the deep^ 
measure mountains, reach the stars with a staff, 
and bless* heaven with a girdle. 

* BleHy to endide or environ,— as in Spenser*s Faerie 
Queen, B. i. c. 8. s. 22. 

His sparkling blade about his head he hkst^ 
And quite smote off his left leg by the knee. 

And again, B. L c. 6. s. 6. 

Their shining shields about their wrests they tie. 
And burning blades about their heads do hkss, 

Fairfax's Tasso, 9—679 has it in the same sense : 

His anned head with his sharp blade he hleH. 
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But amongst these studies, you must not forget 
the unicum necessarium: on Sundays and holi- 
days let divinity be the sole object of your specu- 
lation, in. comparison whereof all other knowledge 
is but cobweb learning: pra qu& quisqi^ia 
catera. 

When you can make truce with study, I should 
be glad you would employ some superfluous hour 
or other to write to me, for I much covet your 
good, because I am your affectionate cousin. 



From the tame to Sir EeL B, Knight. 

London, 25th July, 1635. 

I received yours this Maundy Thursday; 
and whereas amongst other passages, and high en-> 
dearments of love, you desire to know what me- 
thod I observe in the exercise of my devotions, I 
thank you for your request, which I have reason 
to believe doth proceed from an extraordinary re^ 
spect unto me ; and I will deal with you herein as 
one should do with his confessor. 

It is true, though there be rules and rubrics 
in our Liturgy sufficient to guide every one in 
the performance of all holy duties, yet I believe 
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every one hath some mode and model or fimnulary 
of his own, especially for his private cubicular 
devotions. 

I will begin with the last day of the week^ and 
with the latter end of that day^ I mean Saturday 
evenings on which I have fasted ever since I was 
a youth in Venice^ for being delivered from a 
very great danger. This year I use some extra- 
ordinary acts of devotion^ to usher in the ensuing 
Sunday in hymns, and various p»yei» of my own 
penning, before I go to bed. On Sunday morning 
I rise earUer than upon other days, to prepare 
myself for the sanctifying of it; nor do I use 
barber, tailor, shoe-maker, or any other mechanic^ 
that morning ; and whatsoever diversions or lets 
may hinder me the week before, I never miss, but 
in case of sickness, to repair to God's holy house 
that day, where I come before prayers begin, to 
make myself fitter for the work by some previous 
meditations, and to take the whole service along 
with me; nor do I love to mingle speech with 
any in the interim, about news or worldly n^otia- 
tions. In God's holy house I prostrate myself in 
the humblest and decentest way of genuflection I 
can imagine ; nor do I believe there can be any 
excess of exterior humility in that place ; there? 
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fore I do not like those unseemly bold pOBtores^ 
^uatting upon one's tail, or mufflii^ the &ce in 
the hat, or thrusting it in some hole, or covering 
It with one's hand ; but with bended knee, and an 
open confident £Etce, I fix my eyes on the east part 
of the church, and heaven. I endeavour to apply 
every tittle of the service to my own conscience 
and occasions; and I believe the want of this, 
with the huddling up and careless reading of some 
ministers, with the commonness of it, is the 
greatest cause that many do undervalue and take 
a surfeit of our public service. 

For the reading and singing Psalms, whereas 
most of them are either petitions or eucharistical 
ejaculations, I listen to them more attentively and 
*make them, my own. When I stand at the Creed, 
I think upon the custom they have in Poland, 
and elsewhere, for gentlemen to draw their swords 
all the while, intimating thereby that they will 
defend it with their lives and blood. And for the 
Decalogue, whereas others use to rise, and sit, I 
ever kneel at it in the humblest and tremblingest 
posture of all; to crave remission for the breaches 
passed of any of God's holy commandments (espe- 
cially the week before), and future grace to ob* 
serve them. 
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I love a holy devout sermon^ that first checks 
and then cheers the conscience ; that b^ns with 
the Law, and ends with the Grospel ; but I never 
prejudicate or censure any preacher, taking him 
as I find him. 

And now that we are not only adulted, but 
ancient Christians, I believe the most acceptable 
sacrifice we can send up to heaven is prayer and 
praise ; and that sermons are not so essential as 
•either of them to the true practice of devotion. 
The rest of the holy sabbath I sequester my 
body and mind as much as I can from worldly 
iiffairs. 

Upon Monday mom, as soon as the Cinque 
Ports are open*, I have a particular prayer of 
thanks that I am reprieved to the beginning of 
that week; and every day following I knock 
thrice at heaven's gate, in the morning, in the 
evening, and at night ; besides prayers at meals, 
and some other occasional ejaculations, as upon the 
putting on of a clean shirt, washing of my hands, 
tind at lighting of candles ; which, because they 
ftre sudden t, I do in the third person. 

- • By the '' Cinque Ports*' our author quaintly alludes to 
ihe^ve tense*: — as soon as tliey are opened, that is» as soon 
as he wakes, &c he begins to return thanks, 
f Or extemporaneouty as all ejaculations are considered tof^be. 
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' Tuesday morning I rise winter and summer as 
soon as I awake^ and send up a more particular 
sacrifice for some reasons; and as I am disposed, 
or have biisiness, I go to bed again. 

Upon Wednesday night I always fast, and per« 
form also some extraordinary acts of devotion, as 
also upon Friday night ; and Saturday morning, 
as soon as my senses are unlocked, I get up. And 
in the summer time I am oftentimes abroad in 
somef private field to attend the sun-rising; and 
as I pray thrice every day, so I fast thrice every 
w^k ; at least I eat but one meal upon Wednes« 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays, in regard I am 
jealous with myself, to have more infirmities to 
answer for than others. 

. Before I go to bed, I make a scrutiny what 
peccant humours have reigned in me that day ; 
and so I reconcile myself to my Creator, and* 
strike a tally in the exchequer of heaven for my 
quietus est, ere I dose my eyes, and leave no 
burden upon my conscience. 

JBefore I presume to take the holy sacrament, I 
use some extraordinary acts of humiliation to pre- 
pare myself some days before, and by doing some 
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deeds of charity ; and commonly I compose some 
new prayers. 

I use not to rash rashly into prayer without a 
trembling precedent meditation ; and if any odd 
thoughts intervene> and grow upon me^ I check 
myself> and recommence ; and this is incident to 
long prayers, which are more subject to man's 
weakness and the devil's malice. 

By these steps I strive to climb up to heaven, 
and my soul prompts me I shall go thither ; for 
there is no object in the world delights me more 
than to cast up my eyes that way, especially in a 
starlight night ; and if my mind be overcast with 
any odd clouds of melancholy, when I look up 
and behold that glorious fabric, which I hope shall 
be my country hereafter, there are new spirits 
begot in me presently, which make me scorn the 
world and the pleasures thereof, considering the 
vanity of the one, and the inanity of the other. 

Thus my soul still moves eastward, as all the 
heavenly bodies do; but I must tell you, that 
as those bodies are over-mastered, and snatched 
away to the west, raptu primi mobilis, by the ge- 
neral motion of the tenth sphere, so by those epi- 
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demical infinnities which are incident to miEui> I 
. am often snatched away a dean contrary course ; 
yet my soul persists still in her own proper motion. 
I am often at variance and angry with mpelf 
(nor do I hold this anger to be any breach of 
Parity )^ when I consider^ that whereas my Crei^ 
tor intended this body of mine^ though a lump of 
elay^ to be a temple of his holy Spirit^ my affection 
should turn it often to a brothel-house^ my passions 
to a bedlam^ and my excesses to an hospital. 

Being of a lay profession^ I humbly conform to 
the constitutions of the church, and my spiritual 
superiors ; and I hold this obedience to be an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to Qod. 

Difference in opinion may work a disaffection 
in me, but not a detestation : I rather pity than 
hate Turk or Infidel, for they are of the same 
metal, and bear the same stamp as I do, though 
the inscriptions differ. If I hate any, it is those 
schismatics that puzzle the sweet peace of our 
church. 

So I wish you your heart's desire here, and 
heaven herea&er, because I am yours in no vulgar 
way of friendship. 
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The subject of our memoirs was bom in 
the year 1596, near Brecknock in Wales. At 
a proper age he was sent to the free-school 
at Hereford, under ^^ a learned but lashing 
master^' (to use his own words) ; from which 
discipline he was removed to Oxford, where 
he manifested a singular appetite for learning, 
and made great progress in his academical 
studies^ His elder brother, Thomas Howel, 
was a fellow of the same college, and after- 
wards Bishop of Bristol, in the cathedral of 
which city his tomb is to be seen, with this 
one expressive word engraven on it, — Exper^ 
giscar. The first employment which the 
younger Howel obtained was that of steward 
to a glass-manufactory : the art of glass-making 
was then but little known, and the profession 
in high repute. The company in whose 
establishment Mr. Howel was engaged com- 
prised several noblemen and gentlemen of the 
first distinction in England, among whom 
were Earl Pembroke, Admiral Sir R. Mansel, 
and others, Mr. Howel himself informs us, 
that at Venice the art was so highly esteemed 
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in those days, that all who exercised it were 
gentlemen, ipso facto. In this employment 
his talents recommended him to the situation 
of travelling agent, whose business it was to 
procure the best materials and workmen to 
be had in Europe. He travelled accordingly 
for three years on the continent, and visited 
several principal places in Holland, France, 
Spain, and Italy; thus acquiring that masterly 
knowledge of modem languages which di- 
rected the subsequent course of his fortunes. 
** Thank God,*" says he, in one of his letters, 
^^ I have this fruit of my foreign travels, that 
I can pray unto him every day of the week 
in a separate language, and upon Sunday in 
seven .^ Meantime the immediate business of 
his agency was not neglected ; the manufactory 
was supplied with barilla at a cheap rate from 
Alicant, and the best workmen were engaged, 
especially at Venice, where the art had at* 
tained its perfection, and to which the secret 
was attempted to be confined. About the 
year 1621 he returned to England, and was 
there welcomed by the good news of his being 

G 
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appointed fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, on 
the new foundation of Sir Eubule Theolall. 
In his letter of thanks, he says of this office, 
in his own metaphorical style, that he Vill 
" reserve and lay it by as a good warm gar^ 
ment against rough weather^, if any fall on 
him.^ We find him soon after, on the failure 
of his prospects in the manufacturing line, 
accepting the situation of tutor and companion 
to a young gentleman of his acquaintance, a 
son of Baron Altham's, with whom he travelled 
into France : it is to him the following letter 
is addressed. 



From Jamet Howei, JStf, to Mr, Richard Al^umi^ at hk 

chamber in Gray't Inn» 

Hague, 30th May, 1619. 
DEAR SIRj 

Though you be now a good way out 

of my reach^ yet you are not out of my remem- 
brance; you are still within the horizon of my 
lore. Now the horizon of love is large and spaci- 
ous, it is as boundless as that oi the imagination ; 
and where the imagination rangeth, the memory 
is still busy to usher in^ and present the desired 
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object it fixes upon; it is love that sets than both 
on work^ and may be said to be the highest sphere 
whence they receive their motion. Thus you ap- 
pear unto me often in these foreign travels ; and 
that you may believe me the better^ I send you 
these lines as my ambassadors (and ambassadors 
must not lie) to inform you accordingly, and to 
salute you* 

I desire to know how you like Plowden; I 
heard it often said, that there is no study requires 
patience and constancy more than the common 
bw ; £»r it is. a good while before one comes to 
any known perfection in it> and consequently ta 
any gainful practice. This (I think) made Jack 
Chaundler throw away his Littleton, like him 
that, when he could not catch the hare, said, A 
plague upon her, she is but dry tough meat, let her 
go : it is not so with you, for I know you are of 
that disposition, that when you mind a thing, 
nothing can frighten you in making constant 
pursuit after it till you have obtained it ; for if 
the mathematics, with their crabbedness and in- 
tricacy, could not deter you, but that you waded 
* through the very midst of them, a^d arrived to so 
excellent a perfection, I believe it is not in the 
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power of Plowden to dastardize or cow your spirits^ 
until you have overcome him^ at leastwise have so 
much of him as will serve your turn. I know 
you were always a quick and pressing disputant 
in logic and philosophy ; which makes me think 
your genius is fit for law (as the Baron your ex- 
cellent father was)^ for a goodlogician makes always 
a good lawyer : and hereby one may give a strong 
conjecture of the aptness or inaptitude of one's 
capacity to that study and profession; and yoa 
know as well as I, that logicians^ who went under 
the name of Sophisters^ were the first lawyers that- 
ever were. 

I shall be upon uncertain removes hence^ until. 
I come to Rouen in France^ and there I mean to' 
cast anchor a' good while ; I shall expect your 
letters there with impatience. I pray present 
my service to Sir James Altham^ and to my good 
lady your mother^ with the rest to whom it is 
due in Bishopsgate-street^ and elsewhere : so I am 
yours in the best degree of friendship. 



In 1622 he kissed the king'^s hand for an 
agency to the court of Spain ; and the sue- 
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cessful issue of his exertions there was pre- 
vented only by the arrival of the Prince of 
Wales (Charles I.) at Madrid. The royal 
lover sacrificed every commercial advantage 
which had been obtained by Mr. HowePs 
ingenuity, to his romantic passion for the In- 
fanta. We are indebted, however, to the 
same inquisitive traveller for many curious 
particulars of this courtship, which would pro* 
bably never have otherwise transpired. He 
appeared next in the character of secretary to 
Scrope, earl of Sunderland, lord president of 
the north : this brought him, in the year 1626, 
to Yl»rk, and whilst he resided there, the cor- 
poration of Richmond, without any applica- 
tion from himself, and against several com- 
petitors, chose him one of their representatives 
in parliament: so great is the homage uni- 
versally paid to learning and genius. We'are 
again surprised by the appearance of Howel 
on a very distant stage, the court of Denmark, 
where he went in the train of Leicester, the 
British ambassador, and displayed his ora- 
torical powers with great success before the* 
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king and queen of that country. Of hi» 
father's death, which happened about the time 
of his coming back to England, he speaks in 
this amiable and pious manner : ^^ When I 
recollect myself, and coninder the fairness and 
maturity of his age, and that it was rather a 
gentle dissolution than death; when I con- 
template the infinite advantage he hath got 
by this change and transmigration, it much 
lightens the weight of my grief: for if ever 
human soul entered Heaven^ surely his is 
there. Such was his constant piety to God, 
bis rare indulgence to his children^ his charity 
to his neighbours, and his candour in recon- 
dling differences ; such was the gentleness of 
his disposition, his unwearied course in actions 
of virtue, that I wish my soul no other felicity, 
when she has shaken off these rags of flesh, 
than to ascend to his, and co-enjoy the same 
bUss." 

Upon the advancement of Sir E. Nicholas 
to the ofiice of Secretary of State, in 1641, 
Howel succeeded him as Clerk of the Coundl. 
Shortly after, his papers were seized by 



order of the parliament, and he himself wa3 
thrown into prison. He had, before this, partly 
through want of employment, partly by bad 
economy, incurred many debts, and had now 
nothing to trust to but his pen ; he applied 
himself therefore wholly to write and translate 
books, which brought him in a comfortable 
subsistence, till he was released some time 
after by the king's death. He published 
many original works upon all subjects. Payne 
Fisher, poet laureate to Cromwell, observes, 
that Mr. Howel may " be called the prodigy of 
the age for the variety of bis volumes ; from his 
Dendrologjba, or parley of trees, to his Thero^ 
k^a, or parley of beasts, not inferior to the 
other, there have passed the press above forty 
of his works on various subjects, useful not 
(»ily to the present times, but to all posterity. 
And it is to be observed, that in all his writings 
there is something still new, either in the 
matter, method, or fancy, and in an untrodden 
track." This originality and exuberance of 
fancy is manifest throughout all his corre- 
spondence. 
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From Jamet Howel^ Esq, to hit honoured friend Sir S. C. 

Hdbom, 17th March, 1639. 

I was upon the point of going abroad to 
steal a solitary walk^ when yours of the l2th 
current came to hand. The high researches and 
choice abstracted notions I found therein^ seemed 
to heighten my spirits^ and make my fancy fitter 
for my intended retirement and meditation: add 
hereunto that the countenance of the weather in- 
vited me ; for it was a still evenings it was also a 
clear open sky^ not a speck^ or the least wrinkle 
appeared in the whole face of heaven; it was such 
a pure deep azure all the hemisphere over^ that I 
wondered what was become of the three regions 
of the air with their meteors. So having got into 
a dose fields I cast my face upward^ and fell to 
consider what a rare prerogative the optic virtue 
of the eye hath> much more the intuitive virtue 
of the thought^ that the one in a moment can 
reach heaven^ and the other go beyond it ; there- 
fore sure that philosopher was but a kind of frantic 
foolj that would have plucked out both his eyes> 
because they were a hindrance to his speculations. 
Moreover^ I began to contemplate^ as I was in 
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this posture^ the vast magnitude of the universe^ 
and what proportion this poor globe of earth might 
bear with it; for if those numberless bodies which 
stick in the vast roof of heaven^ though they ap- 
pear to us but as spangles^ be some of them thou- 
sands of times bi^^r than the earth, take the sea 
with it to boot> for they both make but one sphere, 
surely the astronomers had reason to term this 
sphere an indivisible point, and a thing of no di- 
mension at all, being compared to the whole world. 
I fell then to think, that at the second general 
destruction, it is no more for Qad Almighty to 
fire this earth, than for us to blow up a small 
squib, or. rather one small grain of gunpowder* 
As I was musing thus, I spied a swarm of gnats 
waving up and down the air about me, which I 
knew to be part of the universe as well as I : and 
methonght it was a strange opinion of our Ari-* 
stotle to hold, that the least of those small insected. 
ephemerons should be more noble than the sun, 
because it had a sensitive soul in it. I fell to 
think that the same proportion which those ani- 
malillioB bore with me in point of bigness, the 
same I held with those glorious spirits which are 
near the throne of the Almighty. What then 
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should we think of the magiiitiide of due Creator 
himfidif ? DQubtleas> it is beyond the nadi of 
any human imagination to conceire it : in my pri<^ 
vate deyotions I presume to oon^iare him to a 
great mountain of lights and my sool seems to 
discern some glorious focm therein; but suddmly 
as she would fix her eyes npon the object^ hm 
sight is presently dazzled and disgregaAed with 
the reAdgency and omraacations theieo£ 

Walking a little further I spied a yoni^ boiater« 
Qtts bull tweaking over hedge and ditch to a herd 
o£ kine in the next pasture; which made me 
think, that if that fiercet, strong animal^ with 
others of that kindj, knew their cmm strengthr' 
they would nerer suffer man to be their masten 
Then looking upon them quietly graaing up and 
down^ I feU to consider that the flesh whieh is 
daily dished upon our tables is bat concocted 
grass^ which is recamified in oar stomachs, and 
transmuted to another flesh. I &11 also to think 
what advantage those innooent animals had of 
mm, who, as 80<m as nature cast them into die 
world> find their meat dressed, the doth lidd> and 
the table covered; they find their drink b^rewed, 
and the buttery open, their beds made, and their 
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dothes ready; and though man hath the fiaculty 
of reason to make him a compensation for the 
want of these adyantages^ yet this reason brings 
with it a thousand perturbations of mind and per- 
][^xities of ^irit^ griping cares and anguishes of 
thoDght, which those harmless silly creatores were 
exempted from. Going on I came to repose my* 
self upon the tnmk of a tree^ and I fell to consider 
further what advantage that dull vegetable had of 
those feeding animals, as not to be so troublesome 
and beholden to nature, not to be so subject to 
starving, to diseases, to the inclemency of the 
weather, and to be far longer-lived. I then spied 
a great stone, and sitting a while upon it, I fell to 
weigh in my thoughts that that stone was in a 
hiqppier eondition in some respects, than either 
tboae sensitive creatures or vegetables I saw before ; 
in regaxd that that stone, which propagates by 
assimiI«ition,8s thephilosopheors say, needed ndther 
grass nor hay, or any aliment for restoration of 
nature, nor water to refresh its roots, or the heat 
of the sun to attract the moisture upwards to 
increase growth, as the other did. As I di* 
rected my pace homeward, I spied a kite soaring 
high in the air, and gently gliding up and down 
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the clear region so far above my head^ that I fell 
to envy the bird extremely^ and repine at his 
happiness^ that he should have a privilege to inake 
a nearer approach to heaven than I. 

Excuse me that I trouble you thus with these 
rambling meditations^ they are to correspond with 
you in some part for those accurate £Euicies of yours 
you lately sent me« So I rest your entire and 
true servitor. 



The Epistoke Ho^elicmcBj containing (as he 
says) " a legend of his life,'' are a beautiful 
collection of familiar letters ; they are inter- 
spersed with so many pleasant stories, adages,, 
and allusions, that they are always entertain** 
ing, and mostly instructive. Two letters to 
his nephews at Oxford are preserved amongst 
others, in which many prudent maxims and 
wise counsels are imparted in a lively, familiar 
style, thus rendering polite literature, as it 
always should be, subservient to the ends of 
morality and instruction. 
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From James Honel, Esq, to his Nephew J. P. at St, JihnUf 

Oxfbrd, 

Westminster, 1st August, 1633. 
NEPHEW, 

I had from you lately two letters; 
the last was well fi-eighted ^vith very good stuffy 
but the other^ to deal plainly with you, was not 
so; there was as much' difference between them, 
as 'twixt a Scotch pedlar's pack in Poland, and 
the magazine of an English merchant in Naples, 
the one being usually full of taffaty, silks, and 
satins ; the other of calicoes, thread-ribbons, and 
such Poldavy ware. I perceive you have good 
commodities to vend, if you take the pains : your 
trifles and bagatelles are ill bestowed upon me, 
therefore hereafter I pray let me have of your 
best sort of wares. I am glad to find that you 
have stored up so much already : you are in the 
best mart in the world to improve them, which I 
hope you daily do, and I doubt not, when the 
time of your apprenticeship there is expired, but 
you will find a good market to expose them, for 
your o^vn and the public benefit abroad. I have 
sent you the philosophy books you writ to me 
for ; any thing that you want of this kind for the 
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' advancement of your studies^ do but write^ and I 
shall furnish you. When I was a student as you 
are, my practice was to borrdw rather than buy 
some sort of books, and to be always punctual in 
restoring them upon the day assigned, and in the 
interim to swallow of them as mueh as made :for 
my turn. This obliged me to read idiem thtotigh 
with more haste to keep my word^ whereas I had 
not been so careful to peruse them had they been 
my own books, which I knew were always ready 
at my dispose. I thank you heartily for your last 
letter, in r^ard I found it smelt of the lamp ; I 
pray let your next do so, and the oil and labour 
shall not be lost which you expend upon your 
assured loving uncle. 



From James Howel, Esq, to Mr. fV» Price, at Oxon, 

London, 3d February. 
MY PBECIOUS NEPHEW, 

There could hardly better news be 
.brought to me, than to understand that you are 
so great a student, and that having passed through 
the briars of logic, you faU so close to philosophy: 
yet I do not like your method in one thing, that 
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you aire so iond of new authors, and neglect the 
old, as I hear you do.- It is the ungrateful genius 
of this age, that if any sciolist can find a hole in 
an old author's coat, he will endeavour to make it 
mudi more wide, thinking to make himself some- 
body thereby: I am none of iSmmc ; but touching 
the ancients, I hdd diis to be a good moral role, 
laudandmm quDd bene, ignoscendum quod alitet 
dixerUni: the older an author is, commonly the 
more solid he is, and .the greater teller of truth. 
This makes me think on a Spanish captain, who 
being invited to a fish dinner, and coming late, 
he sat at the lower end of the table, where the 
small fish lay, the great ones being at the upper 
end ; thereupon he took one of the little fish, and 
held it to his ear ; his comrades asked him what 
he meant by that ; he answered in a sad tone, 
" Some thirty years since, my fiither, passing from 
Spain to Barbary, was cast away in a storm, and 
i am asking this Httle fish whether he could tell 
any tidings of his body; he answers me, that he 
is too young to t€^ me any thing, but those old 
fish at your end of the table may say something to 
it :" so by that trick of drollery he got his share 
of them. The application is easy, therefore I 
advise you not to neglect <^d authors ; for though 
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we be come as it were to the meridian of truth; 
yet there be many neoterical commentators and 
self-conceited writers^ that eclipse her in many 
things^ and go from ohscurum to obscuriua. 

-Give me leave to tell you, cousin, that your 
kindred and friends/ with all the world besides^ 
expect much from you in regard to the pregnancy 
of your spirit, and those advantages you have of 
others, being now at the^ source of all knowledge. 
I was told of a countryman, who coming to Ox« 
ford, and being at the town's end, stood listening 
to a flock of geese, and a few d<^ that were hard 
by : being asked the reason, he answered, " That 
he thought the geese about Oxford did ga^le 
Greek, and the dogs barked in Latin." If some 
in the world think so much of those irrational 
poor creatures, that take in University air, what 
will your friends in the country expect from you, 
who have the instrument of reason in such a 
perfection, and so well strung with a tenacious 
memory, a quick understanding, and rich inven-v 
tion? all which I have discovered in you, and 
doubt not but you wiU employ them to the com- 
fort of your friends, your own credit, and the 
particular contentment of your truly affectionate 
unde. ■■' 
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We perceive in the above correspondence a 
fancy naturaUy warm, and a mind prolific 
even to luxuriance; yet his imagination is 
perpetually restrained by philosophy, and his 
wit chastened by moral feeling. He preserved 
his faculties to the last, and they all breathe 
the same spirit of cheerfulness and religion : 
his motto WBB-^Senesco, non Segnesco, The 
mixture of eccentricity and rational philosophy 
in his disposition, is exemplified on the one 
hand by his visionary scheme to eliminate 
what he calls the superfluous vowels, so as to 
make the English write as they speak ; and on 
the other, by the useful innovation which he 
established of cutting off the final k in such 
words as physic, logic, &c« where the reform 
was at the same time needful and practicable. 

James Howel was the first Historiographer 
Royal of England, the grant of which situa- 
tion he obtained from the bounty of Charles II., 
who generously forgave the necessity or pru- 
dence which had induced Howel (with many 
others unquestionably loyal) to yield a tempo- 
rary obedience to the authority of Cromwell. 
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The illustrious author of the Essay on 
Human Understanding was bom at Wrington, 
in Somersetshire, on the ^th of August, 1632. 
Talents are so sparingly and equally distri- 
buted by Nature, that we should scarcely ex- 
pect to meet the spirit of poesy combined 
with a genius for philosophy, such as our 
author possessed ; yet the following ingenious 
epigram, which he composed whilst at Ox- 
ford, on Cromwell^s peace with the Dutch, is 
a favourable specimen of what he might have 
accomplished in the poetical line, had he not 
(happily for the world) devoted himself to die 
nobler and more useful pursuit of metaphysics. 
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Pax regit August!, quern vicit Julius, orbem^ 

lUe sago factus darior, ille toga. 
Hos sua Aoma vocat mi^os, et numina credit. 

Hie (][uod sit mundi victor, et ille quies ; 
Tu bellum et pacem populis das, unus utrisque 

Major es, ipse orbera vinds, et ipse regis. 
Non hominem e ooelo missum te ciedimus, unus 

Sic poteraa binos qui superare Deos. 

(Thus Englished by the same hand) : 

A peaceful sway the great Augustus bore, 
0*er what great Julius gain'd by amis before r 
Julius was tJX with martial trophies crowned, 
Augustus for his peaceful arms renowned. 
Rome calls them great, and makes them deities. 
This for his valour, that his policies. * 

You, mighty prince ! than both are greater far ; 
You rale in peace that wocld you. gainM in war : 
You, nr, tram heaven a finish'd hero &11^ 
Who thus'alone two pagan gods excel. . 

These verses of Lockers are not generally 
known ; yet, were they even altogether destitute 
of merit, as the composition of sa great a man, 
they must be interesting to the reader. A 
poetical turn may, however, be detected 
throughout almost all his writings ; he deals 
considerably in metaphor; his language ia 
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easy, and very often beautiful. The pathos 
and elegance of the following passage, taken 
from his great work on the Human Under- 
standing, has always been particularly ad- 
mired : — *^ There seems to be a constant decay 
of all our ideas, even those which are struck 
the deepest, and in minds the most retentive ; 
so that if they be not sometimes renewed by 
repeated exercise of the senses, or reflection 
about those kind of objects which at first occa- 
sioned them, the print wears out, and at last 
there remains nothing to be seen. TAu^ the 
ideas, as well as the children of our youths 
often die before us ; and our minds represent 
to us those tombs towhichweareapproachmgj 
where, though the brass and marble remain, 
yet the inscriptions are effaced by time, and 
the imagery moulders away. The pictures 
drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and 
disappear.^ 

How sublime this allusion to our final 
destiny, and the fleeting nature of those little 
concerns with which our minds are distracted 
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in the brief interval between the cradle and 
the tomb ! Lockers mind was deeply imbued 
Witjb sentiments of piety, and on this account, 
as well as for the accuracy of his judgment, and 
the extent of his fdiilosophical knowledge, his 
advice upon the conduct of life is worthy of 
our utmost reverence. In a letter to a young 
friend of his, Mn King, who had sou^t his 
counsel as to the best method to be pursued 
in the study of religion and government, he 
lays down some excellent maxims with r^ard 
to both, which every individual may apply to 
his own advantage.. 



Instruction for the Conduct of a young Gentleman as to 

Religion and Government, 

25th August, 1703. 
SIR, 

Yours of the fourth instant I received; 
and though I am conscious I do not deserve those 
advantageous things which your civility says of 
me in it> yet give me leave to assure you, that the 
offers of my service to you> which you are pleased 
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to talce notice ofj is that part wbich I shall not 
-£ul to make good on all occasions^ You ask me, 
f< What is the shortest and surest way. for a 
young gentleman to attain a true knowledge of 
the Christian religion, in the full and just extent 
of it?" for so I understand your question: if I 
have mistaken it, you must set me right ; and to 
this I have a short and plain answer : let him 
Mtudy the Holy Scripture, especially/ the Netio 
Testament s therein are contained the words of 
eternal life : it has God for its author. Salvation 
ibr its end, and Truth, without any mixture of 
enor,.fbr its matter: so that it is a wonder to me 
how any one profiessitig Christianity, that would 
seriously set himself to know his religion, should 
be in doubt where to employ his search, and lay 
out his pains for his information, when he knows 
a book, wherein it is 'all contained pure and entire; 
and whither, at last, every one must have recourse, 
to verify that of it which he finds any where else. 
Your other question, which, I think, you may 
call two or three, wiQ require a larger answer. 
As to Morality, which, I take it, is the first in 
those things you inquire after, that is best to be 
found in the book that I have already commended 
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to you. But because you may perlhaps thinks 
that^ the better to observe those rules^ a little 
waming may not be moonvenient^ and some me- 
thod of ranging them be useful fw the memory^-— 
I recommend to you the Whole Duty of Man as 
a methodical system ; and if you desire a larger 
view of the parts of moralliy> I know not where 
you will find them so well and distinctly explained^ 
and so strongly enforced^ as in the practical di«* 
vines of the church of England. The sermons 
of Dr. Barrow^ Archbishop Tillotson^ and Dn 
Whichcote^ are master-pieces in this kind; not 
to name abundance of others who excel on that 
subject. If you have a mind to see how far hu-* 
man reason advanced in the discovery, of morality^, 
you will have a good specimen of it in TuUy's 
Offices ; unless you have a mind to look further 
back into the source from whence he drew his 
rttles> and then you must consult Aristotle, and 
the other Greek philosophers. 

Though Prudence be reckoned among the car- 
dinal virtues, yet I do not remember any pro^ 
fessed treatise of Morality, where it is treated in 
its full extent, and with that accuracy that it 
ought : for which possibly this may be a reason ; 
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thst every imprudent action does not make a maA 
culpable in foro conscientup* The business of 
Morality I look upon to be the avoiding of crimes ; 
of Pruden0e> inconveniencies, the fbundatioa 
I whereof lies in knowing men and manners: hi- 
story teaches this best^ next to experience, which 
is the only effectual way to get a knowledge of 
the world. As to the rules of Prudence in the 
conduct of o(«imon life, though there be several 
that have employed their pens thermn, yet those 
writers have their eyes so' fixed on convenience, 
that they s<»netimes lose sight of virtne, and do 
not take care to keep themselves always clear 
from the borders of dishonesty, while they ar<( 
tracing out what they take to be, sometimes, the 
securest way to success; most of those l^at I have 
se^ on this subject having, as it seemed to me, 
s6me of this defect : so that I know none that I 
can confidently recommend to your young gentle* 
man, but the Son of Sirach. 

To complete a man in the practice of human 
^ces (for to that tend your inquiries), there is 
one thing more required; which, though it be 
ordinarily considered as distinct from both virtue 
md prudence, yet I think it so near allied to 
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them, that he will scarce keep himself fh)m slips 
in both who is without it r that which I mean is 
Good'breeding. The school for a young gentleman 
to leam it in> is the conversation of those who su*e 
well-breiL 

As to the last part of your inquiry^ which is 
after hooks that loiU give an insight into the con" 
stUution of the government and real interest of Us 
country; to proceed orderly in this^ I think the 
foundation should be laid in inquiring into the 
ground and nature of civil society, and how it is 
formed into different modds of goremment^ and 
what are the several species of it. Aristotle is 
aUowed a master in this science^ and few enter 
apon the consideration of government without 
reading his Politics* Hereunto should be added 
the notions of laws in general^ and property^ the 
subject-matter about which laws are made. He 
that would acquaint himself with the former 
of these^ should thoroughly study the judicious 
Hooker's first book of Ecclesiastical Polity: and 
property I have no where found more clearly ex- 
plained than in a book entitled Two Treatises of 
Government. But not to load your yoimg gentle- 
man witii too many books on this subject^ which 
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fequiM more meditation than reading, give me 
leare to recommend him Puffendorf 'b little treatise 
De Officio Hominis e$ Civis. 

To get an insi^^t into the particular constita« 
tion of the gOYemment of his own country^ will 
require a little more reading; unless he will coni> 
tent himself with such a superficial knowledge of 
it as is contained in Chamberlayne's State of Engi» 
land, or Smith De RepuUicA An^eanA> Your 
inquiry manifestly looks farther than that ; and te 
attain such a knowledge of it as becomes a gentle- 
man of England to have, to the purposes that 
you mention, I think he should read our ancient 
lawyers, such as Bractwt, Fkta, the Mirror of 
Jmtke, &c. which our cousin King* can better 
direct you to than I ; joining to them the Hisiory 
ef England under the Ncrmnns, and so continuing 
it down to our own timea; their names you will 
find, and their characters often, in Mr. Tjrrrell'a 
History of England ; to which if there be added 
a serious consideration of tiie laws made in each 
reign, and how fiir any of them influenced the 
constitution, all these together will give him a 
full insight into what you desire. 

• Sir Peter King, afterwards Lord Chancellor. 
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As to the interest of any ooontry^ that, 'tis 
manifest, lies in its prosperity and secoritjr. Plenty 
of well-employed people, and riches within, and 
good alliances abroad, make its strength ; hut the 
ways of attaining these comprehend all the arts of 
peace and war, the management of trade, the em-* 
ployment of the poor, and all those other things 
that belong. to the administration of the public; 
whidi a^^ so many, so varioiis, and so changeable,' 
according to the mutable state of men and things 
in this world, that 'tis not strange if a very small 
part of this consist^ in book-learning. He that 
wonld know it must have his eyes open upon the 
present state of affairs, and from thence take hi^ 
measures of what is good or prejudicial to the 
interest of his country. 

You see how ready I am to obey your com^* 
mands, though in matters wherein I am sensible 
of my own ignorance. I am so little acquainted 
Mrith books, especially on those subjects relating 
to politics, that you must forgive me if, perhaps^ 
I have not named you the best in every kind« 
^d you must take it as a mark of my readiness 
to serve you, that I have ventured so &r out of 
what lay in my way of reading, in the days that 
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I had leisure to joonverse with books. The know-* 
ledge of his Bible^ and the business of his calling* 
is enough for an ordinary man ; a gentleman ought 
to go fEtrther. 

Those of this place return their service and 
thanks for the honour of jrour remembrance* 1 
fon^ &c« . - 



The character given above of the Holy 
Scriptures is remarkably impressive : if such 
a book required or admitted a motto» there 
could be none chosen more descriptive or ap<« 
propriate : ** Therein are contained the words 
of eternal life : it has God for its author, Sal- 
vation for its end, and Truth, without imy 
mixture of error, for its matter.^ The di<* 
adnction also which he makes between Morality 
and the worldly term Prudence, is highly 
judicious^ and should be carefully attended 
to by every one who prefers his true interest, 
viz» his favour with God, to his prosperity 
Amongst men. It is indeed too frequently 
the case, that we *^ have our eyes so fixed on 
convenience (i. e, worldly prosperity), that we 
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s(Hnetiaies lose sight of virtue ; and do not 
take care to keep ourselves always clear from 
the borders of dishonesty, whilst we are tracing 
out what we take to be, sometimes, the securest 
way to success.'* What Locke says of writers, 
We may apply to ourselves in our private 
judgments, which often decide us in favour of 
what may be convenient, at the expense of 
what is right. 

Locke's Treatises on Government (which 
he speaks of in this letter) are, perhaps, the 
best works of the kind to which the reader 
could be referred ; his book on the Reason* 
ableness of Christianity, though disapproved 
of in some respects by our best divines, is, 
upon the whole, fraught with good sense, and 
the purest spirit of religion. Our author was 
private physician and secretary to the famous 
Earl of Shaftesbury, whom he assisted in 
many of his^ political treatises. There 13 an 
anecdote related of him, which displays at 
once the familiar footing on which he stood 
with bis patron, and the judicious method, 
which he took to convey censure and rebuke. 

t 
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A party of noblonen meeting at Lord Sutftes-* 
btiry^s, after some trifling oonvezsation, cank 
were introduced: upon this Locke took out 
his peninl and taUets, and proceeded to note 
down all that passed between the different 
persons; one of whom inquiring what he was 
about) he replied,'^that being in the company 
of the first men of the age, he was unwilling 
to lose so good axk opportunity, and was there- 
fore storing his mind with all the wisdom and 
wit he oouid gather from their converse ;-— h< 
then began to read aloud all the friTolous 
remarks which had passed at the caid-taMe ; 
and thus, by a good*bumoured piece of satire^ 
introduced a conrersation more appropriate 
to the meetii^. 

Mr* Locke had great knowledge of the 
world; he was a practical philosopher, the 
most useful member which society can boast; 
He loved to talk with mechanics in their own 
way, and used to assert*— that the knowledge 
of the arts contained in them more true phi* 
losophy than learned hypotheses. By putting 
questions to artificers, he would often foid-out 

I 
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a secret in their art, not irell understdod'.hy 
themselves, and fay that means ^Ye them 
views entirely new, which they put in practice 
to their profit This anecdote has. been re-^ 
lated of Burke, but it beloi^s.to a greater 
philosopher. One thing (continues his biat 
grapher) which those who lived any time with 
Mr. Locke could not help observing, was, 
that he took a delight in making use of his 
reason in every thing he did, and that nothing 
which was attended with any usefulness seemed 
unworthy of his cai^. Oiieof hismaxiinswas, 
that " there was an art in every thing.**' He 
won esteem by his probity, bis wisdom, and 
his gentle, obliging manner; in conversation 
he was most inclined to the useful and serious, 
but when occasion naturally offered, could be 
free and facetious; nor was. he an enemy to 
raillery, when delicate and innocent. He was 
at first, it is said, pretty much disposed to 
give advice, being of a most philanthropic and 
benevolent nature ; but experience of the little 
effect it had, made him grow more reserved. 
Yet we find his young friend, to whom the 
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preceding letter u addressed^ again. afqilyiiig 
to him for infcNanation and asGaBtance^ which 
he wiQingly afibrded. 



To the same young Gentleman, 

OftteS; 37th Sept. 1704. 
DEAB SIB^ 

I am sony to find that the qaestion 
which was the most material^ and my mind was 
tno6t npon^ was answered so little to yotur satis- 
liKtion; that yon are &in to adt it again. Sinoie 
Ijberefore y<^ ask me a second time^ fFAa/ w Me 
hett method to sttufy rel^onf I must, ask yoa> 
JVhat religion you mean? For if it be^ ^ I 
imderatood yea before, the Christian religion in 
its Jkll extent and purity, I can make you no 
other answer but what I did, viz. that the only toay 
to obtain a certain knowledge of that', is the study 
iyfthe Holy Scripture: and my reason is, because 
the Christian religion is a revelation £rom God 
Almighty^ which is contained in the Bible ; and 
B9 all the knowledge we can, have of it must be 
derived from thence/ But if you ask, " which is 
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Ike best way to get the knowledge of the Romishi 
Lutheran^ or Reformed religion, of this or that 
particular church, &c." each whereof entitles itself 
to be the true Christian religion^ with some kind 
of exclusion or diminutioa to the rest> that )vill 
not be hard to tell you. But then it is plain^ that 
the books which best teach you any one of these^ 
do most remove you from all the rest ; and in this 
way of studying, you pitch upon one as the right, 
before you know it to be so; whereas that choice 
should be the result of your study of the Ghristiaa 
religion' in the Sacred Scriptures. And the metho4 
I haTe proposed would, I. presume, bring you th^ 
surest way to that church, which, I imagine, you 
already think most conformable to the word of 
God. 

I find the letter yoa last honoured m^ witb 
contains a new question, and that a very material 
one, vi2. What is the best ijoatf of interpreimg Mf 
Sacred Scripture? Taking interpreting to meaxji 
understanding, I think the best way for uncier*- 
Btanding the Scripture, or the New Testament 
(fbt of that the question will here be in the first 
place), is to read it assiduously and diligently; 
and, if it can be, in the original. I do not meai^ 
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to read every day some certain number of chapters, 
as is usiudj but to read it so as to study and oon* 
aider> and not leave till you are satisfied that you 
have got the true meaning. 

To this purpose it irill be necesslary to take the 
assistance of interpreters and commentators^ such 
fis are called the crUic$, and Fool's Si/nop$is CrU 
$ic.orum, Dr. Hamihond on the New Testament^ 
and Dr. Whitby, &c. 

I should not think it convenient to multiply 
books of this kind> ivere there any one that I 
could direct you to that was infallible. But you 
will not think it strange if I tell you, that, after 
all, you must. make use of your own judgm^t, 
when you consider that it is, and always will ho, 
impossible to find an expositor whom you can 
blindfold rely upon, and cannot be mistaken in 
following. Such a resignation as that is^ due to 
the Holy Scriptures alone, which are dictated by 
the infallible Spirit of Qod. 

Such writings also as Mr. Mead's and Dr. 
Lightfbcft's ' are Very much conducing to lead us 
into a true sense of the Sacred Scriptures. As to 
the method of reading them, order requires that the 
four Evangelists should, in the first pl^ce, be well 
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studied and tWougnly understood. They^ all 
treating of the same subject^ do give great light 
to one another^ and^ I thinks may^ with the greats 
advantage^ be read in harmony: TV> this pnrpoe^ 
Monsieur Le Clerc^s or Mr. Whiston's Harmony 
of the Four EMitngeiists will be of use^ and isave a 
great deal of time and trouble in turning the 
Bible* Hiey are both now in English^ and Le 
Clere's has a paraphrase. But if yon would rcfiul 
the Evangelists in the ordinal, M. Le Clere's 
edition of his Harmony in Greek and Latin will 
be the best. 

If you find that by this method you advance in 
the knowledge of the Grospel^ when you have laid 
a foundation there to your satisfaction^ it will not 
be hard to add what may help you forward in the 
study of other parts of the New Testament. But 
I have troubled you too much already, for which I 
}feg your pardon; and am, &o. 



We siee here the same union of piety and 
good sense which distinguishes all this author^s 
writings; a iirm reliance upon the word of 
God, but a just suspicion of the fallibility of 
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' ' ... 

man. . This is the temper of mind ivhich we 
all should endeavour to attain, otherwise we 
^hffil be in danger of losing sight of the true 
odigitHi, by wandering into the opposite errors 
of scepticism or superstition. . Mr. Locke fol- 
lowed his patron. Lord Shaftesbury) into exile 
in Holland ; nor would he accept the offer of 
a pardon, nobly observing,-— that to him who 
had committed no crime, a pardon was rather 
an insult than a favour. He returned to 
England after the abdication of the house of 
Stuart, and was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners of Trade by King William III. 
He resigned this place shortly after having 
obtained it, in consequence of ill health, and 
ispent the remainder of his life at Sir Francis 
Masham^s seat in Essex, from whence the 
above letters are dated. At the age of seventy- 
three our great philosopher departed this life, 
and was interred at Oates, where there is a 
:f9onument erected to his memory. 
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** Does Mr. Newton eat, or drink, oi* 
sleep, like other men P*^ said the Marquis de 
L^Hopital, one of the greatest mathematicians 
ci the age, to the English who visited him,«-« 
^^ I represent him to myself as a celestial 
geiuus, entirely disengaged from matter,^^ 
Such were the transcendent powers of mind 
with which Sir Isaac Newton was endowed, 
that his contemporaries, even those of the 
highest attainments, were unable at first to 
cmnprehend his philosophy, and were inclined 
to regard its author as a being of another and 
superior nature to their own. Yet, perhaps, one 
of the most extraordinary circumstances in 
Newton^s character was, — that no singularities 
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of conduct whatever, either affected or natural, 
distinguished him from other men. Pecu- 
liarities of manner, dress, or appearance, par- 
ticular and curious modes of phrase, gesture, 
or deportment, are almost looked for in a man 
of genius: he who desires to be conindered as 
such, affects them ; he who is such, usually has 
them from nature 'or habit. But the truly wise 
man is devoid of all eccentricities, at least of 
those' which regard his edi\dtict, language, 
dfesd, and demeanbur. ReasQu is the guide 
pf All his actions, mid condemning all tbose 
prejudices, partiaUties, and atitipiathies, botxk 
ti^hich singularity of behaviour generally 
^riqgs in miDds wh^re reason doea not pre^ 
aonrinate over Ae fiery quaHty of geniua,-^ 
renders its possessor^ the wise man, natural 
unaffi^ted, and observant of the common rules 
of society^ which time and experience havie 
shown to be the wisest, most rational, and 
best. Wisdom is very different from what is 
qaUed genius ; so different as to be almost in-* 
compatible with it. There are,-' however, a 
few instances of these qualities being combined 



in the flame perscoi, c^ wfa&ch twe(^ the most 
illustdbous, are to be met wii^ inthtt biogm- 
ptucal amiftb of our own tmtkm— Bacoa aind 
Newton> Of the genius of Newton it i;^ both 
SdpciHHuous and irrelevant to speak : the sub-: 
sequent letter is the best illustration we can 
give of that wisdom which directed and con- 
trolled ^1 the actions of his long and happy 
life. 
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I'etter from Sir Jtaac Ntwton to a young GtnUenuin who 
. wot entering upon hU travels. 

Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, May 18, 1669. 

Sincei^in your letter you give me so much 
Vktatf of spending my judgment ahoiit "what m&f" 
he to year advantage in tvavelling^ I shall do it 
mote fffMiLj than, peiiia|ny cdieirwise would h«^ 
heea decent. Firsts then, I wHl lay down som^ 
gti^al rules/most of which, I bdieve, you havv 
ecmsidered already,* but if any of them be new to> 
you^ they may excuse the rest ; if none at all, j^t 
is my punishment more in writing than yours in 
reading. 
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When yon tcomd into any ft«8h;> company, Ist^ 
Observe their hiunEouis*' Sd^ Secondly, suit your 
own jcamage AetetOy by . which wiiHnTiati<»t yoa 
will make their converse- more free and open. Sdk 
Jjet jroor dkcourse be more in queries and doufafe« 
ings, than peremptory assertions or disputings, it 
being the design of traivellers to leam> not to teach: 
besides, it will persuade your acq[uaintanoe that 
yott'have the greater esteem of them, and so make 
them more ready to comnmnicate what they know 
to you; wh<»eas nothing sooner occasions dis- 
respect and qufflTels> than peremptoriness. Yott 
will find little or no advantage in seeming wiser, 
or much more ignorant than your company. 4th. 
Seldom discommend any thing, though nerer so 
bad/ or doit but moderately, lest you be un- 
expectedly forced to an . unhandsome retracticm. 
It is safer to commend any thing, more than it 
deserves, than to discommend a thing so much as 
it deserves; for commendations meet not so often 
with oppositions, or, at least, are not usually so 
ill resented by men that think otherwise, as dis*« 
commendations : and you will insinuate into men's 
favour by nothing sooner, than seeming to approvQ 
and commend what they like; but beware q{ 
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dttng it hf^ oomptrison* 5th. If you be ftffitmted^ 
iti9 better iaa iafeign eoimtr}rto paas it by in 
aiifflioe, Mid with a jest^ though with some dis^ 
fatnour/ than to endeavour revenge; for^ in the 
first cBSOi your credit is never the.wor8e> when yon 
Tetnm into £nghaid> or come into other oompany> 
that have not heard of the quarrel ; butj in the 
second ease, you may bear the marks of the quarrel 
while you live, if you outlive it at all. But if 
you find yourself unavoidably engaged, it is best, 
I think, if you can command your passion and 
language, to keep them pretty evenly, at some 
certain moderate jntch» not much heightening 
thsan to exasperate your adversary, or provoke his 
friends, nor letting them grow dver*much dejected 
to make him insult* In a word, if you can ke^ 
reason above passion, that and watchfulness will 
be your best defendants. To which purpose yen 
ma^ .consader, that though such excuses as thii^ 
Heprt^oked me so muck I could notjbrhear, may 
passL am«ng friends, yet amongst atrang^rs thoy 
ai». insignificant, and only argue a trsveller's 
jwe^ikness* 

To these I may add some general heads for in» 
quiries or observations, such as at present I can 
think on. As Ist., To observe the policies, wealth. 
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and statd-aiikin of natioitt, so to as a solitary 
traveller may ebayeiiietitly do. 2d. Their uon 
positions^ npoa all soxts of people^ trades^ or oom^ 
modities^ that are ««marl»U6. 3d. Their laws 
and costoms^ how far they d^r ^rosa ours. 4th. 
Their trades and arts^ wherein they excel, or come 
short of us in England. 5th. Such fortification^ 
as you shall meet with, their fhshion, str^igth, 
^md advantages for defence, and othet such military 
a^rs as are oonsiderahie. 6th. The power and 
respect belonging to their donees of nobiHty or 
magistracy. 7th. It will not be thne jxdspent^ta 
make a catalogue of the names and excellenees of 
those men that are most wise, learned, or esteemed 
in any nation. 8th. Observe die mechanism and 
mann^ of guiding ships. 9th. Observe the pro^ 
duets of nature in several jdaoes, espedfdly ui 
ittines, with the circumstances of mining, and of 
exttaeting metals or minerals out of their ore, fmd 
of nefining them ;* and if you meet with any trans- 
mutations out of their own species into another 
(as out of iron into copper, out of any metol into 
quicksilver, out of one salt into another, or into 
exi iiisipid body, &c.) tiiose, above all, will be 
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imeih your noting^ being the meet laeiferoii8> and 
many times lucriferoos eiqieriments too> in phi* 
loaophy. 10th. The prices of diet and other thingv ; 
11th* and the staple commodities of places. 

These generals (such as at present I could think 
of) if they will serve for nothing else^ yet they 
may assist you in drawing up a model to regulate 

your travels by. 

* * * « 

I am very weary, and shall not stay to part 
with a long compliment, only I wish you a good 
journey, and God be with you. 

Is. Nbwton. 



Modesty was the characteristic quality of 
Newton's disposition; it is exemplified in the 
very first paragraph of this letter^ and his 
third '^ general rule^ above, specifically in^ 
culcates it as a virtue. It was his own practice 
to propose Ins opinions in the form of a 
" query'' or a " doubt ;'" and one of his best 
works is wholly composed of a series of modest 
interrogations, whereby he rather " insinuates'' 
bis doctrines than positively assei:ts them< 
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The arrogance and vanity of philosophers ajce 
almost proverbial, and have been deservedly 
lashed by the wit and satirist; but here also 
it may be remarked, that a truly philosopluc 
spirit is ever the most humble in its pe- 
tensions, as well knowing the weakness of the 
human capacity, and how contemptible it must 
appear when opposed to that with which the 
lowest rank of angelic intelligences is doubt- 
lessly endued. Newton's own opinion of him^ 
self, as related by his biographer, aad con- 
firmed in his letter to Dr. Bentley, displays 
the meekness and modesty of his disposition in 
a remarkable manner : being complimented by 
a friend on his extraordinary talents, he re- 
plied— 'That whatever he had done Worth 
notice, was owing to patience of thought rather 
than any extraordinary sagacity which he was 
endowed with above other men. " I keep 
the subject,'* says he, " constantly brfore me, 
and wait till the first dawnings open slowly, 
by little and little, into a clear light." There 
was, no doubt, a good deal of truth in this 
account of the way in which he made his 
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ibtonishii^ discoveries; but unless he had 
been gifted with sagacity as well as patience 
in an extraordinary degree, his contemplations 
would hare been neither ^ ludferous^ nor 
** lucriferoiis^ to the extent that they were, 
and darkness would most probably have closed 
bis reveries, instead of light opening upon 
them. The method, however, which Newton 
describes as having been so successfully purr 
sued by himself in his searches after truth 
and knowledge, is well worthy our considera- 
tion ; patienee and mature deliberation upon 
the subject before him might not have done 
all, but it certainly did much towards his suc- 
cess. The same method, th«^ore, consecrated 
by his practice, and sanctioned by his i^com- 
tnendation, if followed by us, would be pro- 
ductive of similar, though not equal, advan- 
tages. By intently applying our minds to 
whatever we are engaged in, by patient con« 
templatiom of it, and by diUgently examining 
it under all its different aspects, the most ob- 
scure and intricate questions will develope 
themselves gradually ; some portion, of th^ 

k2 
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Newtonian light will break upon tUe inind 
, which follows ia the satne path of investigation 
which he here describes as chosen by himself. 
A remark is necessary to be made upcm the 
fourth and fifth rules 'giyen in the preceding 
letter, lest youth should be misled to think that 
Newton advises duplicity, or meanness of con^ 
duct) in counselling his friend to suffer injuries 
Uunely, and to commend or discommend a 
thing more or less than it deserves, through^ 
motive of flattery. His letter was addressed 
to a youpg gentleman about to travel, the 
chief purpose of which was to gain inform, 
ation; biit if resentments for petty insults 
are readily. indulged by the traveUer, he will 
lose that time in pursuing them which should 
be devoted to the object of his journey ; and 
if he will quarrel with his informants by telL 
ing them unpalatable, unnecessary truths, or 
neglect to ingratiate himself with them by the 
politeness and civility of his behaviour, he will 
lose the golden opportunities with which their 
company and conversation present him of 
profiting by his travels. 
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Newtotfs wisdom and genius were only sur- 
passed by his modesty, his modesty was only 
exceeded by his piety : amidst the great variety 
of books which he had constantly before him, 
that which he studied with the greatest at- 
tention was — the Bible. It adds nothing to 
the truth of the Christian religion (for that is 
founded on higher auth(»ity), but much to our 
confidence in it^ that the wisest and best man 
who has lived ance its promulgation believed^ 
asserted/ and defended its doctrines. 

Newton was bom at Woolsdiorpe in Lin-, 
cobshire, A. D. 164S, and died in 1TS6. He 
was Professor of Math^natics at Cambridge^ 
President of the Royal .Society at London, 
And also held die office of Master of the Mint, 
a situation of considerable emolument, under 
King William III. It is needless to enumer- 
ate his works ; they may be seen finely de- 
scribed in Thomson^s poem to the Memory of 
Sir Isaac Newton: — 

ALL-piercing sage 1 who sat not down and dream'd 
Romantic sdiemes^ defended by the din 
Of specious words^ and tyranny of names ; 
Bot, bidding his amazing mind attend^ 
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And with heroic patience^ years and years 
Deep searching, saw at last the system dawn. 
And shine^ of all his race^ on him' alone. 
What were his raptures then! how pure! how 

strong ! 
And what the triumphs of old Greece and Rome^ 
By his diminish'd^ but the pride of boys 
In some small fray victorious ! when instead 
Of shatter'd parcels of this earth usurp'd 
By violence unmanly^ and sore deeds 
Of cruelty and bloody Nature herself 
Stood all-subdued by him^ and opea laid 
Her ev^ry latent glory to his view. 
All intellectual eye^ our solar round > 

First gazing through^ he, by the blended pow'r - 
Of gravitation and pfojecticm; sai^ 
The whole in silent harmony revdve. 
From unassi^d visi(m hid, i;he moons, 
Tq cheer remoter planets numerous ^Dfm'd, 
By him in, all their mingled tracts were seen^ 
He also fix'd our wand'ring queen of night; 
Whether she wanes into a scanty orb> . 
Or waxing broad, with her pale shadowy, lights 
In a soft deluge overflows the sky. 
Her ev'ry motion dear discerning, he 
Adjusted to the mutual main, and taught 
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Why now the mighty mass of water swells 
Resistless^ heaving on the broken rocks* 
And the full river turning ; till again 
The tide reviertive^ unattracted, leaves 
A yellow waste of idle sands bdiind. 

Then breaking hence, he took his ardent flight 
Through the blue infinite; and ev'ry star. 
Which the dear concave of a winter's night 
Pours on the eye, or astronomic tube 
Far-stretching snatches from the dark abyss. 
Or such as farther in successive skiea 
To £uicy shine alone, at his approach 
Blaz'd into suns, the living centre each 
Of an harmonious system : all combin'd. 
And rul'd unerring by that single pow'r 
Which draws the stone projected to the ground. 

* « » « 

He, first of men, with awful wing pursued 
The Comet through the long elliptic curve. 
As round innum'rous worlds he wound his way; 
Till, to the forehead of our evening sky 
Retum'd, the blazing wonder glares anew. 
And o'or the troubling nations shakes dismay. 

• • • * 

The aerial flow of sound was Imown to him. 
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From whence it first in wavy drcks breaks^ 
Till the touch'd organ takes the message in. 
Nor could the darting faeain^ of speed immense^ 
Escape his swift pursuit^ and measuring eye. 
Ev'n light itself^ which eVry thing displays^ 
Sttone nndiscover'd^ till his brighter mind 
Untwisted all the shining robe ^f day; 
And from' the whitening undistingoish'd blaze 
Collecting ev'ry ray into his kind^ 
To the charm'd eye educ'd the gorgeoos train 
Of parent-coloura. First the flamix^ red 
Sprung vivid foirth ; the tawny orange next ; 
And next delicious yellow^ by whose side 
Fell the kind beams of aU-refreshii^ green ; 
Then the pure blue> that swells autumnal skies. 
Ethereal play'd ; and then^ of saddier hue> 
Emerg'd the deepen'd indigo^ as when 
The heavy-skirted evening droops with &ost ; 
While the last gleamings of redacted light 
Died in the fednted violet ^ay. 
These^ when the clouds distil the rosy show'r^ 
Shine out distinct adown the wat'iy bow; 
While o'or oxa heads the dewy vision bends 
Delightful^ melting on the fields beneath. 
Myriadis of mingling dyes from these result^ 
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And myriads BtiU lemaiflh^Infinite source 
Of beauty^ ever-flushing, ever new I 

• • • • 

The noiseless tide of time^ all bearing down 
To vast eternity's unbounded sea. 
Where the green islands of the happy shine. 
He stemm'd alone : and to the source (involv'd 
Deep in primoeyal gloom) ascending, rais'd 
His lights at equal distances, to guide 
Historian, wilder'd on his darksome way. 

• • • • 

What wonder thence that his devotion swell'd 
Responsive to his knowledge ? for could he. 
Whose piercing mental eye diffdsive saw 
The finish'd university of things. 
In all its order, magnitude, and parts. 
Forbear incessant to adore that Power 
Who fills, sustains, and actuates the whole? 

Say, ye who best can tell, ye happy few. 
Who saw him in the softest lights of life. 
All unwithheld, indulging to his friends 
The vast unborrow'd treasures of his mind. 
Oh speak the wondrous man ! how mild, how calm. 
How greatly humble, how divinely good ! 
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It is pleasant when we can turn from the 
public to the private page of a great man^s 
history^ and find him a great man still. The 
ener^es which are bent up to sustidn a cba- 
riu;ter for wisdom and virtue in the eyes of 
the multitude, frequently give place to the 
innate weakness of human nuture, when the 
sphere of admiration is contracted to a mane's 
own household. Public magnanimity is often 
accompanied by domestic frailty of conduct. 
Virtue engaged in defence of the general weal, 
is not always at leisure to think of conferring 
particular benefit ; nor do we commonly find 
the dictator of the aifairs of men, a pastor of 
the ways of youth. Who, for instance, could 
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expect to meet in the British Demoethenes, the 
scourge of France, and the arbiter of the fate 
of Europe, the preceptor of a child ? Is it in 
the ambitious stat^man, the vehement orator, 
in him who wielded alone the powers of a 
mighty empire, and shook her senate-house 
with the thunders of his eloquence, — is it in 
such a man we are to look for the mild and 
familiar instructor of a boy ? How are we 
pleased and surprised to find the great Earl 
of Chatham writing in this subdued and 
amiable tone of affectionate, minute solicitude! 



Prom the Earl (f ChuOum to hU Nepkew^ Thomas Pitt, 
Et/^. (afterwairdi Lord Otmelford,) 

Bath, Oct 12, 1751. 
HY DBAR NEPHEW^ 

As I have been moving about ftom place 
to plaoe> your letter reached me hsxe, at Bath^ 
but very lately^ after making a considerable circuit 
to find me. I should have otherwise^ my dear 
child, returned you thanks for the very great 
pleasure you have given me, long before now. 
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The very good aooount you give me of your studies^ 
and that delivered in very good Latin^.for your 
time^ has filled me with the highest expectation 
of your future improvements : I see the founda- 
tions so well laid^ that I do not make the least 
doubt but you will become a perfect good scholar ; 
and have the pleasure and applause that will at* 
tend the several advantages hereafter^ in the future 
course of your life^ that you can only acquire now 
by your emulation and noble labours in the pur- 
suit of learnings and of every acquirement that is 
to make you superior to other gentlemen. I re- 
joice to hear that you have b^un Homer's Iliad ; 
and have made so great a progress in Virgil. 
J hope you taste and love those authors par- 
ticularly. You cannot read them too much ; they 
are not only the two greatest poets, but they con- 
tain the finest less(ms for your age to imbibe : 
lessons of honour, courage, disinterestedness, love 
of truth, command of temper, gentleness of be- 
haviour, humanity, and, in one word, virtue in its 
true signification. Go on, my dear nephew, and 
drink as deep as you can of these divine springs : 
the pleasure of the draught is equal at least to the 
prodigious advantages of it to the heart and morals. 
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I hope y«u will drink them^ 98 aomebody doeB ia 
Vii^ of another sort of cup : Ille impiger hausU 
spumantem pateram. 

I shall be highly pleased to hear from yon^ and 
to know what authors give you most pleasure. I 
desire my service to Mr. Leech : pray tell him I 
will write to him soon about your studies. 

I am^ with the greatest affection^ my dear child, 
your loving unde. 



A biograph of the Earl of Chatham is 
almost superfluous ; it is written in the memory 
of his countrymen, and our histories and 
records are full of his actions^ his virtues, and 
his glories. In consonance, however, with 
our general plan, we will give a brief outline 
of his life. William Pitt, the first Earl of 
Chatham, was born in the year 1708, at Bocon- 
noc, in Cornwall, of a respectable family : his 
grandfather, Thomas Pitt, had been governor 
of Madras, and was the purchaser of the cele* 
brated diamond so well known by the name 
of the regent. Lord Chesterfield has given a 

t 
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general character of his more illustrious grand- 
son^ part of which we now quote, as affording 
to youth an excellent lesson of what industry, 
temperance, and a laudable spirit of ambition 
(nay effect, though unassisted by fortune, pa- 
tronage, or birth ; it is alsQ well calculated to 
show, that as there is no happiness in this 
world without its alloy, so there is no evil but 
what may be made productive of good, by a 
wise endeavour to turn it to the best advantage. 
^^ Mr. Pitt owed his rise to the most consider- 
able post and power in this kingdom singly to 
his own abilities: in him they supplied the 
iwant of birth and fortune, which latter in 
others too often supply the want of the former. 
He was a younger brother of a very new 
family, and his fortune was only an annuity 
of one hundred pounds a year. The army 
was his original destination, and a cornetcy of 
horse hi.s first and only commission in it. Thus 
unassisted by favour or fortune, he had no 
powerful protectctt* to introduce him into busi- 
ness, and (if I may use that expression) to do 
the honours of his parts; but their own strength 
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was fully sufficient. His constitution refused 
him the usual pleasures, and his genius forbid 
him the idle dissipations of youth ; for so early 
as at tlie age of sixteen he was the martyr of 
an hereditary gout: he therefore employed 
the Idsure which that tedious and painful dis- 
temper either procured or allowed him, in ac^ 
quiring a great fund of premature and useful 
knowledge. Thus by the unaccountable re* 
lation of causes and effects, what seemed the 
greatest misfortune of his life, was, perhaps, 
the principal cause of its splendor. His pri* 
vate life was stained by no vice, nor sullied by 
any meanness : all his sentiments were liberal 
and elevated.^ This encomium of the noble 
biographer is fully borne out by the circum- 
stances of Lord Chatham^s life, as well as by 
the internal evidence of his writings ; one part 
of it especially is illustrated by the succeeding 
letter. 
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From ilie Barl of Chatham to hit Nephew^ Thomat Pitty Etg^ 

Bath, Jan. 12, 1754. 
HY ]>EAB NEPH^W^ 

Your letter from Cambridge affords me 
many very sensible pleasures: firsts that you are 
at last in a proper place for study and improve- 
ment^ instead of losing atiy more of that most 
precious things time> in London; in the next' 
place^ that you seem pleased with the particular 
society you are placed m, and with the gentleman 
to whose care and instructions you are committed : 
and, above all^ I applaud the sound, right sense/ 
and love of virtue, which appears through your 
whole letter. You are already possessed of the 
true clue to ^gnide you through this dangerous 
and perplexing part of your life's journey, the 
years of education, and upon which the complexion 
of all the rest of your days wiU infallibly depend ; 
I say yen have the true due to guide you, in the 
maxim you lay down in your letter to me ; namely, 
that the use of learning is, to render a man more- 
wise and virtuous ; not merely to make him more 
learned. Made tud virtute : GK> on, my dear boy, by 
this golden rule,and you cannot fiail to become every 
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thing your generous heart prompts yon to wish to 
be, and that mine most affectionately wishes fof 
you. There is but one danger in your way ; and 
that isj perhaps^ natural enough to your age> the 
love of pleasure, or the fear of close application 
and laborious dilig^oe. With the last there is. 
nothing you may not c(»iquer; and the first is 
i^ure to conquer and enslave whoever does not 
iltrenuously re«st the first allurements of it^ lest 
by small indulgeiiicies he fedl under the 3^ke of 
irresistible habit. Vitanda est improba Sirieit, 
Desidia, \ desire may be affixed t<^ the curtains of 
your bed> and to the walls of your dmmbers. If 
you do not rise early^ you never can make any 
progress worth talking of: and another rule is, if 
you do not set apart your hours of reading, and 
never suffer yourself or any one eke to break in 
upon them^ your days will slip through your hands, 
unprofitably and Mvolously ; unprais^ by all you 
wish to please^ and really unenjoyable to yourself* 
Be assured, whatever you take from {Measure, 
amusements, or indolence, for these first few years 
of your life, will repay you a hundred-fold, in the 
pleasures, honours, and advantages of all the re* 
mainder of your days* My hetirt is so full of the 
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tttost earnest desire that you should do well> that 
I find my letter has run into some lengthy which 
you will> I know, be so good as to excuse. There 
remains now nothing to trouble you with^ but a 
little plan for the beginning of your studies^ which 
JL desire^ in a particular manner^ may be exactly 
followed in every tittle. You are to qualify your- 
self for the part in society to which your birth 
and estate call you. You are to be a gaitleman 
tf such learning and qualifications as may di* 
stingnish you in the servioe of your country here* 
after; not a pedantj who reads only to be called 
learned, instead of considering learning as an in* 
strument only for action. Give me leave there* 
fore, my dear nephew, who have gone before you, 
to point out to you the dangers in your road ; to 
guard you against such things as I experience my 
own defects to arise from ; and at the same time, 
if I have had any little successes in the world, to 
guide you to what I have drawn many helps from. 
I have not the pleasure of knowing the gentlemui 
who is your tutor, but I dare say he is every way 
equal to such a charge, which I think no small 
one. You will communicate this letter to him, 
and I hope he will be so good to concur mth me. 
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as to the course of study I desire you may begin 
with ; and that such books^ and such only^ as I 
have pointed out^ may be read. They are as 
follow: Euclid j a Course of Logic; a Course of 
Expmmental Philosophy ; Locke's Conduct of the 
Understanding; his Treatise also on the Under- 
standing ; his Treatise on Government, and Letr* 
ters on Toleration. I ^esire, for the present, no 
books of poetry, but Horace and Virgil : of Horace 
the Odes, but, above all, the Epistles and Ars 
Poetica. These parts, Noctumd vermte mantk^ 
versate diumd, Tully de Officiis, de Amiciti&> 
de Senectute ; his Catilinarian Orations, and Phi* 
lippics. Sallttst. At leisure hours, an abridg- 
ntent of the History of England to be run through, 
in order to settle in the mind a g^ieral chrono-i 
logical order and series of principal events, and 
sucoessiou of kii^ : prc^r books of English hi* 
story, <m the true principles of our happy constitu-' 
tion, shaU be pointed out afterwards. Burnet's Hi-^^ 
story of the Reformation, abridged by himself, to 
be read with great care. Father Paul en Bene-^ 
ficiary Matters in English. A French master,, 
and only Moliere's Plays to be read with him, or 
by yourself, till you have gone through them all.- 
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Spectators^ especially Mr. Addison's papers^ to be 
read very frequently at broken times in your room. 
I make it my request^ that you will forbear draw- 
ings totally^ while you are at Cambridge ; and not 
meddle with Greeks otherwise than to know a 
little the etymology of words in Latin> or English, 
or French ; nor to meddle with Italian. I hope 
this little course will soon be run through: I 
intend it as a general foundation for many things 
of infinite utility^ to come as soon as this is 
finished. 

Believe me^ with the truest affection^ my dear 
nepttew, ever yours. 

Keep this letter and read it again. 



The virtues which this great man practised 
with such fervour and sincerity, we may well 
allow him to enjoin ; and the wisdom which 
guided all his measures and actions we may 
well permit to regulate ours, as it is familiarly 
imparted in the correspondence before us. 
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^<m the Eorlcf Chatham toUsNephae^ Tltatttas Pitt, Esq* 

BsL&iy Jan. 14, 1754. 
MT DEAJEl NEPHBW^ 

You will hardly have read over one vory. 
hmg letter from me before you are troubled with 
a second. I intended to have writ soon^ but I do 
it the sooner on account of your letter to youx 
aunt^ which she transmitted to me here. If any 
thing> my dear boy^ could have happened to raise 
you higher in my esteem, and to endear you more 
to me> it is the amiable abhorrence you feel for 
the scene of vice and folly (and of real misery 
and perditi<m^ under the false notion of pleasure 
and spirit), whidi has opened to you at your col* 
l^e, and at the same time the manly, brave^ 
generous, and wise resolution and true spirit, with 
which you resisted and repulsed the first attempts 
upon a mind and heart, I thank Ood, infinitdy 
too firm and noble, as well as too el^ant and en* 
l^htened, to be in any danger of yielding to such 
contemptible and wretched corruptions. You 
charm me with the description of Mr. Whekr*i 

• The Rer. John Whder, prebendary of Westminstcrt 
The friendship formed between this gentleman and Lord 
Camelford at so early a period of their lives was founded in 
mutual esteem, and continued uninterrupted till Lord Camel- 
ford*8 death. 
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and while you say you could adore him^ I could 
adore you for the natural^ genuine love of virtue^ 
which speaks in all you feel^ say^ or do. As to 
your companions^ let this be your rule: cultivate 
the acquaintance with Mr. Wheler which yon have 
so fortunately begun ; and in general^ be sure to 
associate with men much older than yourself i 
schohurs whenever you can ; but always with men 
of decent and honourable lives. As their age 
and learning, superior both to your own, must 
necessarily, in good sense, and in dve view of ac- 
quiring knowledge from them, entitle them to all 
deference, and submission of your own lights to 
thete, you will particularly practise that first and 
greatest rule for pleasing in conversation, as well 
as for drawing instruction and improvement £rom 
the company of one's superiors in age and know* 
ledge ; namely, to be a patient, attentive, and weli- 
fared hearer, and to answer with modesty ; to de- 
liver your own opinions sparingly, and with proper 
diffidence ; and if you are forced to desire further 
information or explanation upon a point, to do it 
with proper apoli^es for the trouble you give : 
or if obliged to differ, to do it with all possible 
candour, and an unprejudiced desire to find and 
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ascertain trath^ with an entire indifference to the 
side cm which that truth is to be found. There 
is likewise a particular attention required to con« 
tradict with good manners ; such as^ " bagging 
pardon/' " begging leave to doubts" and such like 
phrases. Pythagoras enjoined his scholars an 
.absolute silence for a long noviciate. I am far 
from approving such a taciturnity : but I highly 
recommend the end and intent of Pythagoras's 
injunction ; which is^ to dedicate the first parts of 
life more to hear and leam^ in order to collect ma-* 
terials^ out of which to Torm opinions founded on 
proper lights^ and well-examined sound principles^ 
than to be presuming, prompt^ and flippant in 
hazarding one's own slight crude notions of things} 
and thereby exposing the nakedness and emptiness 
of the mind^ like a house opened to company be- 
fore it is fitted either with necessaries, or any 
ornaments for their reception and entertainment* 
And not only will this disgrace follow from such 
temerity and presumption, but a more serious 
danger is sure to ensue ; that is, the embracing 
errors for truths, prejudices for principles; and 
when that is once done (no matter how vainly and 
weakly), the adhering perhaps to fedse and danger* 
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•US notioDB^ only because one has declared £»? 
them, and submitting^ for life, the understanding 
and conscience to a yoke of base and servile pre- 
judices^ vainly taken up and obstinately retained. 
This will never be your danger ; but I thought it 
not amiss to offer these reflections to your thoughts. 
As to your manner of behaving towards these un«« 
^PPy y<^i^ gentlemen you describe, let it be 
mazdy and easy; decline their parties with civility; 
retort their raillery with raillery, always tempered 
with good-breeding ; if they banter your regularity, 
order, decency, and love of study, banter in return 
their neglect of them ; and venture to own frankly, 
that you came to Cambridge to learn what you 
can, not to follow what they are pleased to call 
pleasure. In short, let your external behaviour- 
to them be as full of politeness and ease as your 
inward estimation of them is full of pity, mixed 
with contempt. I come now to the part of the 
advice I have to offer to you, which most nearly, 
concerns your ^elfisffe, and upon which every 
good and honourable purpose of your life will as- 
suredly turn; I mean the keeping up in your 
heart the true saitiment9 of religion. If you are 
not right towards God, you can never be so towards ' 
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loan ; the noblest sentiment of the human breast 
k here l»rought to the test. Is gratitude in the 
number of a man's virtues ? If it be^ the highest 
Benefactor demands the warmest returns of gra-* 
titude^ love^ and praise: Ingratum qui dia^erit, 
omnia dixit. If a man wants this virtue, where 
there are infinite obligations to excite and quicken 
it> he will be likely to want all others towards his 
fellow-creatures, whose utmost gifts are poor cam- 
paired to those he ilaily receives at the hands of 
his never-failing Almighty Friend. ** Remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth/* is big with 
the deepest wisdom: '* The fear of the Lord is 
the b^inning of wisdom ; and an upright heart, 
that is understanding.'' Hiis is eternally true, 
whether the wits and rakes of Cambridge allow it 
or not : nay, I must add of this religious wisdom> 
" Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all h^ 
paths are peace,*' whatever your young gentlemen 
di pleasure think of a whore and a bottle, a tainted 
health and battered constitution. Hold &&t there- 
fore by this sheet-anchor of happiness. Religion ) 
you will often want it in the timei» of most danger, 
the storms and tempests of life. Cherish true re* 
ligion as preciously, as you will fly, with abhorrence 
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ftnd contempt, superstitimi and enthusiasm: the 
£xst is the perfection and glory of the human na- 
ture ; the two last, the depravaticm and disgraoe of 
it. Remember the essence of religion is, a heart 
void of offence towards God and man ; not subtle 
speculative opinions, but an active vital princiide 
of fiuth. The words of a heathen were so fine 
that I must give them to you : Ccmposiium jua^ 
Jasque animi, sanctosque recesma mentla^ e4 in^ 
coctum generoso pectuz honesto, 

60 on, my dear child, in the admirable dia- 
positions you have towards all that is right and 
good, and make yourself the love and admiration 
of the world ! I have neither paper nor words to 
tell you how tenderly I am yours. 



From the tame to the tame. 

Bath, Jan. 24, 17d4. 

I will not lose a moment before I return 
my most tender and warm thanks to the most 
amiable, valuable, and noble-minded -of youths, 
for the in^nite pleasure his letter gives me. My 
(lear nephew, what a beautiful thing is genuine 
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goodness, and how loyeLj does the human mind 
appear in its native purity (in a nature as happy 
as yonrs)^ before the taints of a corrupted world 
have touched it ! To guard you from the fatsl 
effects of all the dangers that surround and beset 
youth (and many they are, nam varice Uludunt 
pestes), I thank God, is become my pleasing and 
very important charge ; your own choice, and our 
nearness in blood, and still more a dearer and 
nearer relation of hearts, which I feel between 
us, all concur to make it so. I shall seiek then 
every occasion, my dear yoimg friend, of being 
oseful to you, by offering you those lights, which 
one must have lived some years in the world to 
see the full force and extent of, and which th^ 
best mind and clearest understanding will suggest 
imperfectly, in any case, and in the most difficult, 
delicate, and essential points perhaps not at all, 
till experience, that dear-bought instructor, comes 
to our assistance. What I shall therefore make 
my task (a happy delightful task, if I prove a 
8af<^uard to so much opening virtue), is to be for 
some years, what you cannot be to yourself, your 
experience; experience anticipated, and ready 
digested for your use. Thus we will endeavour^ 
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my dear child, to join the two best seasons of life, 
to establish your virtue and your happiness upon 
solid foundations ; miscens auiumni et verts konores. 
So much in general. I will now, my dear nephew, 
say a few things to you upon a matter where you 
have surprisingly little to learn, considering you 
have seen nothing but Boconnoc; I mean, be- 
haviour. Behaviour is of infinite advantage or 
prejudice to a man, as he happens to have formed 
it to a graceful, noble, engaging, and proper 
manner, or to a vulgar, coarse, ill-bred, or awk- 
ward and ungenteel one. Behaviour, though an 
external thing, which seems rather to belong to 
the body than to the mind, is certainly founded 
in considerable virtues ; though I have known in- 
stances of good men, 'with something very revolt- 
ing and offensive in their manner of behaviour, 
especially when they have the misfortune to be 
naturally very awkward and ungenteel ; and which 
their mistaken friends have helped to confirm them 
in, by telling them, they were above such trifles 
as being genteel, dancing, fencing, riding, and 
doing aU manly exercises with grace and vigour. 
As if the body, because inferior, were not a part 
of the composition of man ; and the proper, easy. 
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ready, and graceful use of himself, both in mind 
and limb, did not go to make up the character of 
an accomplished man. You are in no danger of 
falling into this preposterous error ; and I hod a 
great pleasure in finding you, when I first saw 
you in London, so well disposed by nature, and 
so properly attentive to make yourself genteel iQ 
person, and well-bred in behaviour. I am very 
glad you have taken a fencing-master : that exer-> 
dse will give you some manly, firm, and graceful 
attitudes ; open your chest, place your head up- 
right, and plant you well upon your 1^. As to 
the use of the sword, it is well to know it ; but 
remember, my dearest nephew, it is a science of 
defence ; and that a sword can never be employed 
by the hand of a man of virtue, in any other cause^ 
As to the carriage of your person, be particularly 
careful, as you are tall and thin, not to get a habif 
of stooping ; nothing has so poor a look : above all 
things, avoid contracting any peculiar gesticula^ 
tions of the body, or movements of the muscles of 
the face. It is rare to see in any one a graceful 
laughter; it is generally better to smile thaii 
laugh out, especially to contract a habit of laugh- 
ing at small or no jokes. Sometimes it would be 
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affeetatum^ or urease, mere morosenen^ not to laugh 
heartily^ when the truly ridiculous drcumstaitces 
of an incident^ or the true pleasantry and wit of 
a things call for and justify it ; but the trick of 
hmghiiig friTokmsly is by all means to be avoided: 
Misu inepto res heptior nulla esU Now as to 
politeness ; many hare attempted definitions of it ; 
I beMeye it is best to be known by description; 
definition not being able to comprise it» I woidd 
ixowever venture to call it benevolence in trijles, 
at the prefierenoe of others to ourselves in little 
daily> hourly oecnxrenees in the eommearoe of life. 
A better plaoe> a more commodious seat^ priority 
in being helped at taUe^ &o.> what is it^ but sa- 
crifidng ourselves insuch trifles to the convenience 
and pleasure of withers ? And this constitutes true 
politeness. It is a perpetual attention (by habit 
it grows easy and natural to us) to the little wants 
of those we are with^ by which we either prevent 
or remove them. Bowings ceremonious^ formal 
compliments^ stiff civilities^ wUl never be polite- 
ness: that must be easy> natural^ unstudied^ 
manly^ noble. And what will give this, but a 
mind benevolent, and perpetually attentive to 
exert that amiable disposition in trifles towards 

M 
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all you converse and live with ? Benevolence ia 
greater matters takes a higher name^ and is the 
queen of virtues. Nothing is so incompatible with 
politeness as any trick of absence of mind. I 
would trouble you with a word or two more upon 
some branches of behaviour^ which have a more 
serious moral obligation in them than those of mere 
politeness; which are equally important in the 
eye of the world. I mean a proper behaviour^ 
adapted to the respective relations we stand in^ 
towards the different ranks of superiors^ equals, 
and inferiors. Let your behaviour towards sui* 
periOTS in dignity, age, learning, or any distin- 
guished excellence, be full of respect, deference, 
and modesty. Towards equals, nothing becomes 
a man so well as well.'bred ease, polite freedom, 
generous frankness, manly spirit, always tempered 
with gentleness and sweetness of manner, noble 
sincerity, candour, and openness of heart, qua* 
lified and restrained within the bounds of discre- 
tion and prudence, and ever limited by a sacred 
regard to secrecy in all things intrusted to it, and 
an inviolable attachment to your word* To in- 
feriors, gentleness, condescensimi, and affability, 
are the only dignity. Towards servants, never ac- 
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eostom yourself to rough and passionate language. 
When they are good^ we should consider them as 
kumUeM amci, as fellow Christians^ ut comerm; 
and when they are bad^ pity^ admonish^ and part 
with them if incorrigible. On all occasions beware^ 
my dear child^ of Angef^ that daemon^ that de« 
stroyer of our peace* Ira Juror brevia esfi animum 
rege$ qui, nm parei, imperat: kunejranie, huna 
tu compesce caiend. 

Write soon, and tell me of your studies. Your 
ever affectiona to 



In another letter, this great man makes a 
just and sagadous remark upon that general 
principle of Mr. Lockers, " that we must use 
our own reason, not that of another, if we 
would deal fairly by ourselves,'* 



From the Earl of Chatham to hU Nephevf^ ThomoiPitt, Esq, 

Bath, Feb. 3, 1754. 
Nothing can^ or ou^t to give me a higher 
satis&ction^ than the obliging manner in which 

m2 
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my dear nephew receives mj most sincere and af- 
fectionate endeavours to be of use to him. You 
much overrate the obligation^ whatever it be^ which 
youth has to those who have trod the paths of the 
world before thern^ for their friendly advice how 
to avoid the inconveniences^ dangers^ and evils^ 
which thev themselves may have run upon for 
want of such timely warnings^ and to seize^ culti- 
vate^, and carry forward towards perfection those 
advantages^ graces, virtues; and felicities, which 
they may have totally missed, or stopped short in 
the generous pursuit. To lend this helping hand 
to those, who are be^nning to tread the slippery 
way, seems, at best, but an office of common hu- 
manity to all ; but to withhold it from one we 
truly love, and whose heart and mind bear every 
genuine mark of the very soil proper for all the 
amiable, manly, and generous virtues to take root, 
and bear their heavenly fruit — ^inward, conscious 
peace, fsEime amongst men, public love, temporal 
and eternal happiness ; — ^io withhold it, I say, in 
such an instance, would deserve the worst of names. 
I am greatly pleased, my dear young friend, that 
you do me the justice to believe I do not mean to 
impose any yoke of authority upon your under- 
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standing and conviction. I wish to wam> ad- 
moniflh^ instruct^ enlighten/ and convince your 
reason; and so determine your judgment to right 
iiiings, when you ahall be made to see that they 
are right ; not to overbear^ and impel you to adopt 
any thing before you perceive it to be right ox- 
wrong/ by the force of authority. I hear with 
great pleasure that Locke lay before you when 
you writ last to me; and I like the observation 
that you make from him, that we must use our, 
own reason, not that of another, if we would deal 
faailj by ourselves, and hope to enjoy a peaceful 
and contented conscience. Tiiis precept is truly 
worthy of the dignity of rational natures. But 
here, my dear child, let me offer one distinction 
to you, and it is of much moment ; it is this : Mr* 
Locke's precept is applicable only to such opinions 
as r^ard moral or religious obligations, and which, 
as sudi, our own consciences alone can judge and 
detennine for ourselves: matters of mere expe- 
diency, that affect neither honour, morality, or 
religion, were not in that great and wise man's 
view : such are the usages, forms, manners, modes, 
proprieties, decorum, and all those numberless 
ornamental little acquirements, and genteel well- 
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bred attentions^ which constitute a proper, grace- 
ful, amiable, and noble behaviour. In matters of 
this kind, I am sure your own reason, to which I 
shall always refer you, will at once tell you, that you 
must, at first, make use of the experience of others ; 
in effect, see with their eyes, or not be able to see 
at all; for the ways of the world, as to its usages 
and exterior manners, as well as to all things of 
expediency and -prudential considerations, a mo- 
ment's reflection wUl convince a mind as right as 
yours, must necessarily be to inexperienced youth, 
with ever so fine natural parts, a terra incognita. 
As you would not therefore attempt to form notions 
of China or Persia, but from those who have tra- 
velled those countries, and the fidelity and sagacity 
of whose relations you can trust ; so will you^ as 
little, I trust, prematurely form notions of your 
own, concerning that usage of the world (as it is 
called) into which you have not yet travelled, and 
which must be long studied and practised before 
it can be tolerably well known. I can repeat 
nothing to you of so infinite consequence to your 
future welfiare, as to conjure you not to be hasty 
in taking up notions and opinions: guard your 
hcmest and ingenuous mind against this main 
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danger of youth: with regard to all things^ that 
appear not to your reason^ after due examination, 
evident duties of honour, morality, or religion (and 
in all such as do, let your oonscience and reason 
det^mine your notions and conduct), in all other 
matters, I say, be slow to form opinions, keep 
your mind in a candid state of suspense, and open 
to fiill conviction when you shall procure it; 
using in the mean time the experience of a friend 
you can trust, the sincerity of whose advice you 
will try and prove by your own -experience here- 
after, when more years shall have given it to you. 
I have been longer upon this head than, I hope, 
there was any occasion for; but the great import- 
ance of the matter, and my warm wishes for your 
welfare, figure, and happiness, have drawn it from 
me. I wish to know if you have a good French 
master. I must recommend the study of the 
French language, to speak and write it correctly, 
as to grammar and orthography, as a matter of 
the utmost and indispensable use to you, if you 
would make any figure in the great world. I 
need say no more to enforce this recommendation: 
when I get to London, I will send you the best 
French dictionary. Have you been taught geo- 
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graphy and the use of the globes by Mr. Leech? 
If aot^ pray take a geography master and learn 
the use of the globes : it is soon known. I re« 
commend to you to acquire a dear and thorough 
notion of what is called the solar system ; together 
with the doctrine of comets. I wanted as much, or 
more, to hear of your private reading at home, as 
of public lectures, whidi I hope, however, you 
will frequent f<»r example's sake. Pardon this 
long letter, and keep it by you if you do not 
hate it. Believe me, my dear nephew, ever af- 
fectionately. 

Yours. 



It would have been better, perhaps, had the 
venerable writer made the distinction between 
doctrinal truths, and the truths obtained by 
worldly experience, than between ^^ moral 
obligations^^ and ^^ matters of expediency ;^ 
for the advice of wise men, and the guidance 
of their reason, is ofiten very useful in much 
more important concerns than the ^^ little ac* 
quirements^ to which the noble writer alludes; 
and it is evident, from his own letters, that he 
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thought SO, else he would not so frequently 
have adverted to the moral obligations which 
he wi^ed to see observed by his pupiL The 
design of this little volume would, indeed, be 
nugatory, if the precepts bF wisdom were 
to be influential no farther than ^^ matters of 
mere expediency, that affect neither honour, 
morality, nor religion*^ But the inaccuracy of 
the expres»ons is fully supplied by the general 
tenor of the sense. 

Mr. Pitt came into parliament in the year 
1785, and upon that stage soon equalled the 
oldest and ablest actojrs. His eloquence was 
of every kind, and he excelled in the argu- 
mentative, as well as inthe declamatory way. 
He firmly opposed and vigorously impugned 
the corrupt and disgraceful system of govern- 
ment then pursued by a statesman of infieunous 
menKny, Sir Robert Walpole, who first intro- 
duced into ministerial policy the scandalous 
principle of ruling altogether by bribery and 
tibe purchase of votes. Mr. Pitt became 
Prime Minister in 1767, and to his extra- 
ordinary abilities, unsupported by those of 
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any efficient colleague, is attributed the great 
change which quickly took place in the state 
ot public affairs. The whole fortune of the 
war, in which we had hitherto been engaged- 
with very ill success, was altered ; the boldest 
attempts were made by sea and land, and 
almost every attempt was fortunate. In Ame- 
rica, the French lost Quebec ; in Africa, their, 
prindpal settlements fell; in the East Indies, 
thar power was abridged, andin Europe th^ 
armies defeated ; while their navy, thdr com- 
merce, and their finances, were little less than 
ruined. The period of Mr. Pitf s administra- 
tion is, perhaps, the most glorious! era in the 
political annals of Great Britain, and was most 
productive of solid advantages to the nation. 
He refflgned, in 1761, on account of the secret 
influence exercised over his measures by an 
interior cabinet, of which Lord Bute was the 
head: he however maintained his well-eamed 
popularity in dignified retirement, and came 
forward only when great occasions appeared 
to demand his interference. In 1766 he was 
created a peer of the realm, and accepted the 
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privy seal, which, however, he resigned shortly 
after. His whole life was consumed, and all 
his energies employed, in the service of his 
country: he died the martyr of his patriotism. 
Neither the waght of years, nor the infirmities 
of his body, could subdue the Amor Patrict 
which glowed within his bosom ; he sacrificed 
the last hours of his life to the interests of the 
land which had ^ven him birth, and expired 
in the very act of asserting its honour. 

Lord Chatham died, it may be said, on the 
floor of the House of Lords, in 1778. A 
monument has been erected in Guildhall to 
his memory by the gratitude of his fellow- 
countrymen. May the glory which hallows 
his name indte the rising generations to imi- 
tate his virtues; and may the lessons of wisdom 
which he has left for their perusal guide them 
to the attainment of similar renown ! 



SIR JOHN EARDLEY WILMOT, 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COURT 
OF COMMON PLEAS. 



SIR JOHN EARDLEY WILMOT, 

liORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COURT OF 
COMMON PLEAS. 



Born at Osmaston, in the county of Derby, 
in the year 1709| of a genteel family : died at 
the age of eighty-one. 

Lord Chief Justice Wilmot may be em- 
phatically said to have been a man — good in 
his greatness, and great in his goodness ; pre- 
eminence of rank did not impair his virtues, 
and it was in virtue that he was truly pre- 
eminent. How much he himself preferred 
the immortal crown of piety to all the fleeting 
honours which this world has to bestow, may 
appear from the Mowing letter. 



Toottgqfhh Sons at SchooL 

27th August, 1764. 

I take the first vacant hour I have had 
this months to acknowledge the receipt of your 
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letter^ and to assure you of my love and affection. 
I do not in the least doubt but you will merit 
every past and future instance of them^ by second- 
ing my endeavours to cultivate your mind^ and 
principally to impregnate it with those principles 
of honour and truth which constitute a gentleman^ 
and which I received in the utmost purity from 
my own fether^ and will transmit to you^ and to 
your brothers and sisters^ as unsullied as I received 
them ; and however fortune may exalt or depress 
you in the worlds the consciousness of always 
having acted upon these principles will give you 
the only perfect happiness that is to be found in 
this world. But above all things remember your 
duty to God/ for without his blessing my love 
and affection for you will be as ineffectual to 
promote your happiness here^ as hereafter; and 
whether my heart be foil of joy or of grief, it will 
always beat uniformly with unintermitting wishes 
thiat all my children may be more distinguished 
for their goodness than their greatness. 



Advice upon the subject of Beading, Sir 
ardley was peculiarly qualified to impart. 
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as he was not only an elegant scholar, but a 
judicious thinker: his precepts have thus a 
double claim on the attention of youth. 



To one of hit Sons at School. 

2l8t April, 1766. 

I hare received yours, and the Term being 
began, I have not had tune to compare the Ora- 
tion* with the original, but stole an hour yesterday 
for the first sheet, which I return herewith. I 
assure you I found it much better than I expected, 
and you cannot pursue an exercise which will be 
of greater service to you; for beside improving 
yourself in the knowledge of Latin, it will facilitate 
the great and arduous work you have undertaken, 
the speaking ^' apt^, omatd, dispositd," in your 
own language— it will give you a great stock of 
words, and insensihly impregnate your mind with 
very beautiful ideas, and a happy manner of ex- 
pressing them : and I wish you to attain such a 
knowledge of the Greek, as may enable you to 
read Demosthenes, because his concise and nervous 
manner of speaking strikes an audience more 

• Pro Archia Foeta. 

N 
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forcibly than Tiilly% and is more adapted to the 
taste of the present age : they are both excellent 
in their several ways. I forget who, but I think 
it is Longinus, who says, *' Tully strikes with 
his hand open, and Demosthenes with his hand 
closed ;" and that the one ^' blazes like a fire, but 
the other throws thunderbolts :" till you have ad- 
vanced a little further in Greek, you cannot do 
better than take another of Tully's orations, and 
amuse yourself now and then with a play of 
Terence, where you will find more good sense than 
in all the plays that have been written in this 
country. I have a great inclination to read Liyy 
over again myself, and therefore, reserve that book 
for the vacation, and we will take an hour every 
day together in walking over that fine embroidered 
carpet of Roman history. There is a strain of 
honour and greatness in the Greek and Roman 
writers, which, like music, speaks to every sublime 
and virtuous principle of the mind. 

Logic is certainly dry and unentertaining, but 
stretch all the nerves and sinews of your mind to 
attain it, for it is of infinite use in setting a keen 
edge upon the understanding ; and besides, it 
gives an eagle eye in detecting false reasoning and 
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sophistry. I never knew an able logician who 
did not acknowledge and feel the utility of it in 
forensic practice; and if you wish to figure in a 
l^al profession^ you must travel through many 
dry, unpleasing countries^ where nothing can sup*^ 
port you on the journey but catching a glimpse^ 
now and then^ of the terrestrial paradise which is 
at the end of it ; by which terrestrial paradise I 
mean a state of independence^ and a capacity of 
living as you like to do^ without deviating from 
the paths of honour and virtue^ or courting either 
fools or knaves for a livelihood : and I hope it 
will be written on the tablets of your hearty in 
characters not to be effaced by anibition^ avarice^ 
or pleasure^ that the only sure and certain happi- 
ness t6 be found on^ this side of the grave^ is a 
consciousness of your own rectitude. All peace 
and homefelt joy is the gift of virtue^ and there is 
no applause in this world worth having, unless i^ 
is crowned with your owi^. 



To hit Son at Oxford, 

I have read over your letter very attentively, 
and I applaud you extremely for the careful sur- 

n2 
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▼ey and strict examination you have made o( 
your legal situation: nothing contributes more 
effectually to a proficiency in any science^ than a 
reyision of the progress already made in it. I per- 
ceive you start at the " acies oculorum" that will 
be soon upon you^ and your apprehensions are 
well founded ; for you will certainly be called forth 
SAoner than could be wished^ and it may perhaps 
be more prudent to postpone your call to the bar. 
You know my sentiments (m the life to be led 
at the Temple for the attainment of legal know- 
ledge. Three years' severe study lays in a com- 
petent stock to work upon, and practice alone will 
fashion and instruct you in the management of it ; 
for thoughgigantic parts will give great superiority, 
yet I have never known nor heard of great excel- 
lence in the knowledge of the common law, with- 
out great pains taken at. some time or other by 
the possessor of it. The law is a mistress not to 
be won by slight, transient " passagere" visits, 
but by a steady unremitting pursuit, and an un- 
daunted perseverance in the attack against all 
denials; ambition and necessity are the great 
supports of it ; but if you cannot get one of the 
first prizes, " honestum est in secundis tertiisve 
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consistere/' and the powers of your mind are cer- 
tainly equal to every part of the study^ nay^ even 
to the subtleties of it ; but you must not expect 
that refinements^ not drawn from the natural rea* 
son of man^ should remain imprinted on your 
mind in the same large^ legible characters^ as the 
precepts of morality. Nobody expects that a 
young man^ who has not been in some precedent 
practice and habits^ should " emane" a lawyer in 
the first instance : great allowances are made by 
the bar^ and the bench^ and an audience; and 
even ignorance escapes under the veil of a pre- 
sumed modesty^ which goodnature throws over 
every man (that is not a coxcomb) in his noviciate. 
You complain of an '^ inedia verborum" — ^the 
best receipt for that complaint is reading English 
books of the most classical kind^ and a total ab*> 
stinence from all the languages^ except when you 
turn them into Engliidi^ or rather paraphrase 
them. I have often known too much Latin and 
Greeks or French^ almost extinguish the " flumen" 
and *^ copia dicendi" in English ; but habituating 
yourself to correct modes of thinkings will ge* 
nerally produce clear and luminous modes of ex- 
pression : if die qxring be dear^ the stream wiU 
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be 80 too> if other languages do not check or dis* 
turb it^ or if too great an anxiety for a choice 
diction do not interrupt it. Put-case clubs^ and, 
seizing all opportunities of speaking upon all sub-» 
jects you understand^ will unlock the storehouse 
of words^ coin your ideas^ and give that currency 
and profluence which you at present want. The 
advice given to St. Paul should be ever in your 
thoughts : 

M^ fofii, dwd XaAfi7> xa) jx^ o'iamnjen^^. 
There are two things you must inviolably ad- 
here to in any plan of study : 1st. Not going out 
in a morning, except from inevitable necessity. 
2dly. Not keeping your chamber door open, which 
is worse than going out ; because it exposes you to 
the idleness and impertinence of all who do, and 
does not even leave you to the choice of your own 
company. Six hours in the morning appropriated 
to law, with a voluntary played upon it by me in an 
evening, or l)efbre dinner for one hour, would im- 
pregnate your mind so thoroughly, that it would 
keep the odour as long as you chose to practise 
it, either esoterically or exoterically ; for I know 
from experience, that the doses I took of hati 
Coke, about forty years ago> operate to this day« 
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The song in Comus to Virtue, is equally ap- 
plicable to law ; 

Who wins her height must patient dimb ; 
The steps are peril, toil, and care. 



Sir Eardley had himself attidned to great 
proficiency in the law, though his own in* 
clinations, which he sacrificed to filial obedi«> 
ence, had always tended to the clerical pro- 
fession. His judicial knowledge and spotless 
integrity of character, were the chief cause of 
his promotion to the high office which he filled 
in the civil establishment of his country ; for 
his spirit was unambitious, and he rather 
avoided than sought public elevation. In the 
evening of the day Sir Eardley kissed his Ma- 
jeaty'^s hand on being appointed Lord Chief 
Justice, one of his sons, a youth of seventeen^ 
attended him to his bedside. " Now,^ said 
he, " my son, I will tell you a secret worth 
your knowing and remembering ; the elevation 
I have met with in life, particularly this last 
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instance of it, has not been owing to any su- 
perior merit or abilities, but to my humility, 
to my not having set up myself above others, 
and to an uniform endeavour to pass through 
life void of offence towards God and man.'' 
The lesson of humility was constantly in- 
culcated amongst his other precepts by this 
meek yet noble-minded man, with the same 
view as that taken by the sacred writer : " He 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.'' 



To one of hU Sons, 

' London, 1768. 
I am sorry for your own sake to hear you 
find a want of that moderation and constancy of 
mind^ which alone enable a man to go through life 
with credit and comfort. 

. I am very sensible that parts and spirits^ and 
natural abilities^ and that elevation of soul which 
unites hiunility and ^uper-eminent greatness of 
soul togedier^ are in the power of no man. They 
are « particula divime aur«/' perhaps infused by 
Ood when he first animates the clay> and their 
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effulgent brightness is visible to every discerning 
eye^ whether it irradiate a prince or a beggar ; but 
moderation is a virtue in every body's reach^ and a 
very loose philosophical r^imen is sure of bringing 
a cure along with it* I wish you would more 
particularly disclose in what instance you feel the 
want of it^ and I will assume the office of phy- 
sician for the soul^ and prescribe some of that 
medicine which I took from Plato when I was at 
the university. 

Constancy^ in my dictionary^ is steadiness and 
perseverance in a resolution once rightly taken. 
What can be the difficulty of whipping all se- 
duoingy straggling thoughts out of the mind> in- 
truding upon a man's own happiness ? For if the 
resolution be rightly taken^ your own felicity is 
the object of it ; if it be not rightly taken^ the 
sooner it is broken the better : but remember, that 
to be humble is to be great ; to be contented is to 
be wise; and to subdue the passions is to be good; 
and that habit is the best and surest friend to for- 
ward you towards the attainment of those great 
blessings. Read Longinus i^n in Gredc, in Latin, 
French, and En^sh ; rouse up all your faculties, 
and let your soul out to strive for the prise in the 
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tilts and tournaments of literate glory : throw off 
all your chains^ and struggle^ without intermi8sion> 
for that dominion over yourself^ which will do 
honour to my memory when I cease to be 

Your affectionate fiather. 



To the tame. 



2Ut October, 1766. 

I should think myself very defective in my 

•duty to you, if I did not most warmly exhort you 

to take more care of your health than you have 

•done; for if the foundations are weakened at 

your years, debility of body will most infedlibly 

draw on debility of mind, and extinguish that 

^^ vivida vis animi" which sets one part of the 

human creation at as great a distance from the 

other, as there is between a bird and an oyster. I 

am gbd to hear you are fiedlen at once into an 

•academical life. Let me recommend a constant 

attendance on prayers, for religious habits give 

religious practices; and whatever resolutions you 

may deliberately make, if religion does not bind 

the observfuice of them upon your mind> human 
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teason will be too weak for the impulse of humail 
passions^ and you will find the steerage of yourself 
through those rocks most dangerous^ and frequent 
shipwrecks unavoidable. It has been my wish 
to pilot you through youth with safety: it is a 
very difficult passage^ and I shall keep my hand 
at the helm while I am able. I have always re-* 
commended economy^ not from any avaricious 
motive^ but because I know that expense and 
study will not mix together in any mind that does 
not bum with ambition : and of all evils^ or rather 
devils^ which lash mankind^ I would wish to keep 
you out of that domination ; for when it steps 
beyond that swell which the consciousness of virtue 
and moral rectitude infuses^ it is the source of 
unhappiness and all iniquity^ and every homefelt 
joy departs before that tyrant. Be assured^ that 
all the parts which nature ever gave^ with all the 
knowledge of Greece and Rome^ embellished with 
all the science which philosophy can inipart^ are 
not worth one single wish^ if they do not lead theil* 
owner to think humbly of himself^ and^ at the 
same time^ to feel that inward greatness of soul 
which looks only at the rectitude of measures^ 
mid is uninfluenced by any] motive that is not 
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bottomed upon religion and virtue. Above all 
things^ keep your eye steadily upon the fabricating 
of your own fortune; and standing upon the 
ground you make yourself^ mthout expecting 
assistance from either friends or relaticms ; and it 
is an infidlible receipt for procuring assistance^ to 
show you do not want it. 



Yet there was one kind of amlHtion, one 
species of pride, in which Sir Eardley might 
have contended with the most presumptuous— 
the ambition of attaining the heights of virtue, 
the pride which could thence look down with 

contempt on riches and death.^ 



it, 



You say you are now without ambition ; if 
you mean the ambition of being learned^ and at- 
tainiag that greatness and haughtiness of soul 
which inspires a contempt of riches and of deaths I 
am very sorry for it ; because it is that sublime ex- 
altation of human nature which fixes the attention 
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of gods and men to its contemplation^ and consti- 
tutes the only certain beatitude upon earth : it is 
a perpetual spring of joy^ and the only source of 
free agency in life. 

If you mean by ambition/ a desire of getting 
money for the gratification of pride and vanity^ I 
most heartily rejoice that you are delivered from 
the very worst tyrant that torments human na- 
ture. Every man who has not a fortune from his 
ancestors^ must acquire a maintenance for himself 
(and his feunily^ if he has one) by his own labour 
and industry. He may very laudably propose 
both to advance himself and his fortune in the 
occupation he chooses, but he must tread on the 
stars in his own mind, and not rest his glory upon 
the pageantry of honours and riches. His felicity 
can and must arise only with certainty out of the 
consciousness of his own unspotted conduct, and 
his greatness out of the sovereign contempt he 
entertains of what the world calls grandeur, finery, 
and the painted embroidery of vanity misdirected. 



He refused the great seal twice, though 
pressed with many solicitations to accept it; 
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his proper sphere was the bosom of his family, 
the office he sought was that of guide and 
instructor to his numerous offspring. We 
will add a few more of his letters, so interest- 
ing to all fathers and to all sons* 



To the same. 

3d March, 1768. 

» « « « 

It is always right that a man's wishes should 
go along with the profession he is to follow ; hut 
bis wishes should not he actuated hy a hashful^ 
timid^ and indolent principle. 

Divinity is certainly a very nohle study, and 
considered as a profession^ is highly honourahle. 

Physic is likewise so : apprenticeships to both are 
served in the universities^ and the latter is finished 
by foreign travel. 

The true apprenticeship for a Conveyancer is 
the same mode of study and attendance upon 
courts as the bar requires ; and the hand of some 
eminent conveyancer will mature him greatly, and 
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'^arm him into an effective existence much earlier 

Uian can be otherwise expected. 

* » « « 



Going abroad with ambassadors^ and qualifying 
for that most useful employ^ is a primrose path 
of pleasure ; but I am afraid there is no solid gold 
under it. 

I do not mention the army^ navy^or trade^ because 

your antecedent studies and course of life have not 

* 

pointed that way ; but to the other professions you 
have not been an inch out of your way yet. Do 
not disquiet your mind about the choice, leave 
it to time and to me to determine for you; but 
rest assured, that I will take your wishes along 
with me^ and that I will direct and guida^ not 
control or force them from their natural bias. 
Your studies have been hitherto well directed; 
and be assured you will find your taste refined, 
your mind sublimed, and a noble dignity of senti- 
ment infused into you from mixing Longinus into 
your blood, and purifying it with his virtues. 

I rejoice to find you take so kindly to Tacitus : 
it has always been a favourite book with me, and 
is an inexhaustible reservoir of political wisdom. 
You enter so fully into the spirit both of the hero 
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and the historian^ that I defy you to disamtiBii^ 
it ; and if you could manage so as to let me lie in 
your room^ I think I should make you a visit for 
three or four days at Whitsuntide^ and treat myself 
with some of the celestial manna of ckssical learn- 
ing. See my plan: rise at six— chapel-— >five 
hours study^ and a walk before dinner — ^ride in 
the afternoon—'^ Atticce noctes/' and to bed at 
ten— «nd next to the pleasure of seeing you^ the 
being sequestered from the strepitus of this town, 
will be no small part of the pleasure of such a 
retreat. 



To anotfter of his Sons intended for Commerce* 

lOdi October, 1768. 
I am happy to find you have taken such a 
wise and spirited resolution^ and am folly per- 
suaded you will tread in my steps^ and be the 
architect of your own fortune^ with ^^ a conscience 
void of offence towards God and towards man." 
In a commercial country^ as ours is, depending 
upon trade entirely for its lustre and greatness^ a 
merchant always has been^ and is at this time, 
one of the most valuable^ as well as the most 
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dignified characters in the whde crwnn^nnity; but 
the fbondaftions of guooess in it moat be laid first 
in frugality^ and an established character for 
boQoar and probity. It is in your power to prac- 
tise the one> and by an honourable and courteous 
deportment to acqnire the other. Besides the 
bomefelt joy which virtue always blesses her 
TOtaries with in this worid, it oisures affluence 
and pleasure^ and gives a well-grounded hope of 
beatitude in the next. 

You always have had^ and shall have> all the 
encouragement I can give you ; and when I grow 
old^ you and your brothers must return my at- 
tention to you^ by showing you have profited by 
my instructions^ and have not sufiered either the 
vicious or the vain and foolish passions of this age 
to pollute your minds, and turn you out of the 
" ways of pleasantness, and the patha of peace." 
I have, seen your letter to your brother, and am 
very happy to find such an honourable turn in 
your mind; it falls in with the fetvourite passion 
and wish of my soul, that all my children should 
look off themselves and their own selfish gratifica- 
tions; and from your grateful and spirited con- 
duct I have the strongest assurance that you will 

o 
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inherit all the Tirtues of my father^ without my 
intermixtttre of the infirmities of your own. 



To hU ymmgcit Sotu 

30(h MardH 1779. 
I fed myself in a gradual state of decay, 
and have thought of devoting the remainder of my 
life to that peace and quiet which are suitable to 
three-score, " the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot ;" and when I am forced to walk on foot, 
perhaps my legs may not be so torpid and inactive 
as they are at present. Your brother is at All 
Souls, leading the life which of all others my soul 
pants for — sequestration from the cares and va- 
nities of life, and a cultivaticm of the human 
understanding. May God grant you success in 
the several roads you have taken, both equally 
honourable and useful to the community; and 
which by sobriety, diligence, and a conscientious 
discharge of your duty, equally lead to the attaint- 
ing of the end to be kept for ever in your eye — 
a comfertable subsistence in this life, and the sal- 
vation of your souls in the life to come !-^I am 
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mudi obliged to yoa for what you say of suffering 
for me ; but I most anxiously hope that your ani* 
Bial and mental powers may increase^ in proportion 
as they decay in 

Your most affectionate fether. 



The sooner my grandson goes to school the 
better; the longer I live the more mischief and 
misery I see from missing an education : for hap- 
piness does not depend upon fortune^ but upon a 
mind well disciplined in youth, and capable of 
finding employment and amusement within its 
own reach, independent of all extraneous resources. 
Obedience is one of the capital benefits arising 
from a public educati<m; for though I am very 
desirous of having young minds impr^nated with 
classical knowledge, frx)m the pleasure I have de- 
rived from it, as well as the utility of it in all 
stations of life, yet it is but a secondary benefit in 
my estimation of education ; for, to break the na- 
tural ferocity of*human nature, to subdue the 
passions, and to impress the principles of religion 
and morality upon the heart, and give habits of 

o2 
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Qbedienoe and subordination to paternal as well 
as political authority^ is the first object ta be at-* 
tended to by all schoolmaisters who know their 
duty and do it. 

J. Eabplby Wilmot. 



That the precepts contained in the above 
correspondence were the effusion of a heart 
which really felt the beauty of that virtue it 
so earnestly recommends, that the principles 
thus inculcated had gone forth into act before 
they were embodied in words, is evinced by the 
whole tenour of Sir Eardley*s life. His in- 
tegrity and humane disposition are especially 
exemplified in the following anecdote: The 
reversion of an estate in Derbyshire, of ^£400 
per annum, fell to him by the death of a 
gentleman to whose family he was distantly 
allied, and with whom he had lived on terms 
of the greatest intimacy; but there being an 
ille^timate son of one branch of the family 
alive, he immediately made a conveyance of 
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the estate to him for his life, and intended, if 
he had had children, to have resigned it to 
him entirely. 

He was, like his great predecessor, Sir 
Matthew Hale, whom in many points of his 
character he much resembled, a very goo4 
divine ; and his advice, which was sought cm 
many occasions, was always remarkable fqr 
a mild and temperate wisdom befitting the 
sacred profession* A person once went tp 
Sir Eardley for the purpose of consulting him 
how he should resent most effectually an insult 
he had received from another. After relating, 
^th great warmth and indignation, the par* 
ticulars of the quarrel, he asked, if Sir Eardley 
did not think '^ it would be manly to resent 
it?*^ «Yes,^ said the pious, yet magnani- 
mous counsellor, '^ it will be manfy to resent 
it^but it would be Godlike to forgive iti" Tlus 
answer, the gentleman declared, had such an 
instantaneous effect upon him, that he eame 
away in a totally different temper fnxn that 
in which he went, and pursued his resentmeftt 
BO further. 
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In private life Sir Eardley Wilmot excelled 
in all those qualities which render a man re- 
spected and beloved. His watchfulness, tender- 
ness, and indulgence as a parent, the letters 
in these pages will abundantly testify: may 
the contemplation of his virtues inspire his 
readers with a desire to imitate them ! This he 
would have thought the most grateful reward, 
this the noblest monument. Genuine and 
uniform humility, as we have before observed, 
was one of his most characteristic virtues. 
With superior talents from nature,"* improved 
by unremitting indu&ftry and extensive learn- 
ing, both in and out of his profession, be 
possessed such native humbleness of 8{Hrit, 
that no rank or station ever made him think 
highly of himself, or meanly of others. When 
"we contemplate his various excellences, we 
find ourselves at a loss whether most to ad- 
mire his deep and extensive learning as a 
lawyer, his industry, probity, firmness, wis- 
dom, and patience as a judge, his taste and 
elegant accomplishments as a scholar, his 
urbanity and refined sentiments as a gentle- 
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man, or his piety and humility as a Christian* 
But when we approach nearer, and view him 
in the shade of private life, then we may con- 
fidently assert, that he has left an encouraging 
proof and illustrious example of the progress 
which man, with all his frailties, may make in 
the attainment and exercise of those virtues, 
of which the great Teacher and Saviour of 
Mankind condescended, in bis own person, to 
exhibit the perfect and inimitable model. 



ROBERT NELSON. 



ROBERT NELSON, 

Generally distinguished by the appellor 
don of the Pious Nelson, wa^ born, June S^, 
1656, in the city of London. Of this gentle^ 
man perhaps it would be sufficient to say, — 
that he was the approved friend of the great 
Tillotson. This connexion, which subsisted 
till the death of the latter, had its origin from 
that alone whence true friendship can be sup- 
posed to spring, — congenial worth, with auni- 
larity of mind and disposition. By the influ- 
ence of the archbishop, and others of his friends, 
Mr. Nelson was induced to commence author : 
he published several excellent works upon 
religion, which, coming from a layman, were 
perhaps not ill-calculated to do considerable 
good. Amongst these the most remarkable is 
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his Companionjbr the Festivals and Fasts of 
the Church of England. He also wrote the 
life of the celebrated Bishop Bull, a work of 
considerable merit; with several other pieces. 
There is little in the biography of a private 
gentleman which can be deemed of sufficient 
importance to attract more than a passing 
notice; yet the manners and conduct of the 
class of society of which Mr. Nelson was a 
member tend more to form the character of 
a nation than the example of more illustrious 
characters. Every family is a little govern- 
ment, or kingdom in miniature; and if the 
heads of such private communities, reflecting 
on the importance of their situation, would 
direct the conduct of their ofispring more by 
their own example than by the precepts oi 
others, such a method of educaticm would b^^ 
necessarily, much the most eflfectunl. Th^ 
comparative morality of the English nation, 
peculiarly subject by its enormous ifealth to 
the encroachments of vice, is, in a great mea- 
sure, owing to and dependant upon that ge> 
neral rectitude which prevails amongst the 
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private classes of its society. Mr. Nelson 
may be held up as a model by which all per- 
sons in retired life should order themselves, so 
as to obtain the suffrage of the good and the 
wise. But he was not content with affording 
his less reflecting friends a tacit example; the 
annexed correspondence shows how anxious 
were' his endeavours, not only in act but in 
word^ to perform that most grateful service 
to God, — the education of youth in the ways 
of virtue and piety. 



To George Hanger, Etq, 
DEAR COUSIN, 

Your father having designed to send yoa 
for Turkey by the next ships bound to those 
parts, and intending thereby to breed you to busi- 
ness-^that you may be enabled to advance your 
own fortune in the world, and to assist your 
brothers, when they shall be fit to receive the ad- 
vantages of your kindness — I cannot forbear com- 
mending that readiness of mind you have shown 
on this occasion, to comply with that scheme 
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which your feither^ on ^matoje deliberation^ with 
the advice of your beet friends, has formed for the 
employment of your yoath^ So near a relation 
can never want kindnejiw to design that which is 
best for yon; and the advantages of his good 
sense, and great experience, enable him to judge 
right in this matter. So that, being governed by 
the dictates of so kind and wise a father, you 
steer by a much surer compass than by following 
the suggestions of your own thoughts, which must 
want due ripeness in that path of life you now 
tread. I look upon this first step of your conduct 
to be a happy presage of your future wisdom and 
steadiness, and a good omen that your voyage of 
life will be prosperous and successful; for the 
miscarriage of many a youth has been owing to 
his own wilfulness and obstinacy, refitsing the 
advice and guidance of his best friends when he 
stood most in want of it. 

Being therefore, sir, determined to travel, by 
your father's appointment, and by your own pru- 
dent consent, I thought myself obliged to give you 
some advice in relation to your future conduct ; 
and you ought to bear with me the rather in this 
matter, because I have had some share in the care 
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of your education; besides^ the character of a god- 
father entitles me to some right to prescribe to you : 
but whether any of these reasons would have pre- 
vailed, upon me, if I had not felt a particular love 
and kindness for you^ I know not. I am sure the 
liberty I am now about to take proceeds from a 
sincere and hearty concern for your future wel- 
fare ; and upon that ground^ therefore^ I hope it 
will be agreeable and acceptable to you. 
. I. In the first place^ I must beg you often to 
reflect upon the great end for which you were 
sent into the worlds which was not to sport away 
your time in pleasure^ nor only to get a fair estate ; 
but to fit and prepare yourself for a happy eter- 
nity^ in the enjoyment of Qod, by a constant and 
universal obedience to all his holy laws ; in com- 
parison with which^ all the labours of life are 
mere trifles. My reason for giving you this hint 
is> that^ by having your chief business always in 
your view, you may be continually on your guard; 
so that neither the pleasures nor business of life^ 
nor the desires of grooving rich, may ever cause 
you to forget that you are a stranger upon earthy 
and that your days are as a shadow which will 
^oon pass away. 
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> II. In the second plaoe^ you must endeavour 
that this great end be prosecuted steadily and 
vigorously^ by all those ways and means' which 
QoA has established for the working out your 
salvation. You must resolve upon a holy and 
virtuous life if ever you pretend to attain that 
h^piness which Ood has promised: all other 
ways of getting to heaven are fallacious, and wiU 
in the end deceive you, if ever you are so unhappy 
as to trust to them ; for without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord. Now the virtue and holiness 
I mean are of a laige extent^ and comprehend 
your duty to God, your neighbour, and yourself, 
and is what the apostle caUs living righteously, 
soberly, and godly in this present world. In order 
to this purpose, Grod has given us his holy word to 
instruct us in the particulars of our duty, which 
therefore you must frequently peruse with great 
application of mind ; he has moreover enooun^ed 
our addresses to him by promising to hear our 
prayers, which we must therefore offer to him in 
our closets, and in the public congr^ations, that 
we may receive strength and power from above 
to perform our duty. He has further instituted 
the holy sacrament, to be a continual memorial of 
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the sacrifice of Christ's deaths to convey to us the 
benefits of his sufferings ; therefore^ if you sin^ 
cerely desire the pardon of your sins^ grace and 
assistance to conquer them^ and to make a pr(^es8 
in all yirtue^ you must frequently approach the 
altar^ where these blessings are to be found; 
and indeed a man must have but very slight no* 
tions of the benefits of Christ's deaths that refuses 
to give this easy testimony of a thankful heart. 
You must frequently examine yourself, that you 
may exercise repentance where you may fall short 
of your duty, and that you may thank Qod where 
you have been enabled to perform it; you must 
accustom yourself to meditate upon such divine 
subjects as occur in the course of your reading, . 
that you may stir up all the faculties of your soul 
to a vigorous prosecution of them. The afore- 
mentioned means of grace are not to be. rested in 
as the substance of religion, but are to be used as 
necessary to beget in us true piety and virtue ; 
and except we aim at that in the use of them, 
they will not be acceptable to God : a man may 
be a bad man and frequent them, and yet there is 
no being good without them when the providence 
of God gives us the opportunity to enjoy them. 

P 
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III. In the third plaoe^ I must desire you, as 
much as you ean^ to lire by rule and method ; to 
divide the day into such px>portions, that a proper 
time may be as»gned for all your actions ; that 
the hours of your devotion, of your business, and 
your diversions, may all be stated ; thus time will 
not lie upon your hands, nor sting you with r^et 
when past. While you are subject to the com- 
mands of others, you must be content to have your 
hours of business regulated by them ; these you 
will quickly be acquainted with ; and what are 
left to your own disposal must be employed partly 
in your prayers, in reading good books, and such 
as are otherwise commendable, both French and 
Latin, that you may not lose those languages you 
have taken so much pains to acquire. 

IV. In the fourth place, I must advise you to 
diligence and industry in your business, which is 
the best method to make it succeed. Seest thou 
a man, says Solomon, diligent in his business, he 
shall stand before princes ; the wisdom of man is 
distinguished by using proper and fit means to 
attain his end ; therefore, as you are concerned to 
support that character, and desire to bring to per.* 
fection what you project, you must never be care- 
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less and negligent in those things committed to 
your trust and management, for this is even to 
offend against the duties of religion. 

V. In the fifth place^ since trade and commerce 
are pitdied upon for your employments, never 
deviate from exact justice and uprightness in all 
your dealings; every particular circumstance of 
life has its particular temptation, and a man that 
sincerely designs his dirty wiU put Ins guard on 
that place where the greatest danger is appre- 
hended ; frequent deaHx^ with others present to 
us as frequent opportunities of overreaching them ; 
and the more a man is trusted the better he id 
able to play the knave. Now, though I think as 
to this world, that honesty is the best method of 
thriving, because it secures credit and reputation, 
which are the main instruments of trade and 
commerce, yet there are some opportunities of un- 
righteous gain, that require good principles of re- 
ligion to keep a man right. Remember always, 
that no repentance will make our peace with God 
for ill-gotten goods without restitution, which 
makes that necessary work difficult and irksome-: 
that whatever varnish we are able to put upon 
our injustice before men, yet Gk)d sees through 

p2 
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the whole deceit^ and will one day judge us for it ; 
and it contradicts the great rule laid down by our 
Saviour^ of doing to others as we would they should 
do unto us. 

VI. In the sixth place^ I must not forget to 
enjoin you to take care to beware of oovetousness, 
because the lore of money is the root of all evil; 
and it is a secret poison which destroys the souls 
of such men who otherwise appeso* sober and Tir«« 
tuous. Besides^ this is a vice particularly in- 
cident to those that get estates by their own in- 
dustry^ and therefore it is the more necessary to 
give you warning of it; be aot^ therefore^ over 
eager in the pursuit of riches; and when they 
increase^ set not your heart upon them. To ac« 
quire them by unjust means is the perfection of 
covetousness : but this vice lurks in many other 
actions less notorious; as when a man pursues 
the world to the neglect of the duties of religion, 
even of prayer in his closet and family; when his 
mind is always anxious about the success of his 
projects ; when the poor have no share of his gains ^ 
when he is sordid, and cannot find in his heart to 
enjoy moderately what he possesses, or, if he does, 
spends it upon his lusts ; and when he makes riches 
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liis trust and confidence. Now the love of this 
world ia enmity against God^ and does as ef« 
fectually debar us from heaven^ as all the ex« 
travagandes of lewdness and debauchery. 

VII. In the seventh place^ I must put you in 
tnind of keepii^ good company^ by which I mean 
chiefly men of pious and virtuous dispositions, 
though^ with these qualifications^ it may be ex- 
tended to those of the best rank and quality where 
you reside, inmi whom you will be able to leam 
more than from those of an inferior education. 
And it is often seen that a young gentleman, newly 
eome into the world, is more frequently .ruined by 
mean and inferior oompany,thanby conversing with 
his superiors, for whom having a deference, he be^- 
comes more modest and humble in his behaviour j 
whereas when he ^nds himself the top of the com- 
pany, it disposes him to pride and vanity. It is 
difficult for those whose dreumstances throw them 
into a great deal of company, always to avoid that 
which is bad ; and charity may sometimes oblige 
men to converse with such, in order to their re- 
formation^ were there any probable hopes of making 
bad men better. But it is in every man's power 
to choose what persons he designs for friendship 
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and freqnent oonversation ; a matter oi tliat m> 
portanoe^ that it requires time and serious de- 
liberation before ytm engage. Men of no principles 
c^ religiMi are not to be relied upon^ having no 
foundation to support friendship; besides^ they 
anajr be. apt to infect you with scepticism ; and 
aiien who believe religion^ and act contrary to 
•dieir principles, giT« but a Bcurry proof of their 
nneerity, and by their bad exampLe may insenai- 
\Aj corrupt your morals. T%ose we love have a 
mighty influence orer us, there&re 1^ not a widced 
man become your int^ate. 

VIIL In the dgfadi place, I must advise yen 
to obstinate temperance in drinking, die best 
-method to preserve health> and a virtue strictly 
enfoinied by die Christian r^ligida. There is no 
-ymmg man that eonverses in the world but who 
is more <Qr less exposed to this temptation ; but 
your pardcuiar skiaation of Smyrna, by i^ason of 
die frequent arrival <^ ships, will make it difficult 
for you not to exceed the C^iristian measure, 
except you arm yourself with great resolution. 
Never think it a piece of manhood to be drunk 
yoarsdf, or to make others so ; for this is to di- 
stinguish yourself by what is die depravation ^ 
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mankindy extinguishing at once both your sense 
and reason: besides^ it ^11 make you liable to 
many unfortunate accidents; a debauch has 
brou^t many a fever widch has eaded in death; 
has occasioned the breaking of many a limb> which 
is not recovered without pain and ehaige; and 
how many have bn^e their necks on such oc- 
casions^ and so gone out of the world without re^ 
pending of so great a crime ! Sometimes it creates 
quarrels^ which have cost the life of odM or 
both the disputants. But if you escape these 
dangers that affect the body^ your best part^ your 
soul^ must suffer by so plain a breach of your daty> 
^ you reconcile yourself to Gkni by unfeigned 
repentance. Never redcon an excess in drinking 
a small feult^ a peccadiglio; for this may prevail 
upon you to comply with the importunity of others : 
it is certainly a breach of (^od's laws, uid you 
must count nothing inconsiderable thatoffendsiiim. 
Be free to own your weakness as to drinking, that 
it prejixdices your healthy and tiiat you are not 
able to bear so mudi as others, and then, if the 
company have any good manners, they will not 
press you. When you entertain friends yoorself, 
introduce coffeeand tea alter dinner, and prqiose 
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some diversion^ that drinking may be hindered: 
several little arts a man wiU call to his assistance 
that designs to keep himself and the company 
sober. But then^ if you are at any time surprised^ 
inunediately next day testify your repentance, 
profess your sorrow to God^ and resolve on more 
firmness for the time to come ; if your companions 
should make a jest of it^ let them know it is no 
jesting matter. And I think you would do well 
if you punished yourself for so unfortunate an 
accident, by imposing upon yourself a day of £EU3t- 
ing> or by abstaining from the use of wine for two 
or three days. 

IX. In the ninth place, I must caution you 
against undeanness, so frequent a &ilure in youth, 
and which, when once indulged, will corrupt the 
best principles, and has carried many a man to 
scepticism and infidelity; because, when a man 
cannot reconcile his constant practice to the laws 
of religion, he casts about how to get rid of the 
obligation of such laws which bear so hard upon 
him, and give him so much uneasiness. Now the 
best rule in this case is, never to indulge the least 
appearance of this vice, to discourage all loose and 
wanton thoughts which may arise in your mind* 
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to forbear all obscene and filthy discourse^ to avoid 
all fisuniliarity with the fair sex^ not to seem pleased 
when others attempt to divert die company by 
lewd jests^ to be modest towards yourself^ and to 
treat yourself with reverence and respect. For 
chastity consists in a due government of those 
appetites which God has placed in us for the pro* 
pagating of mankind, which are never to be grati-* 
fied but in the state of matrimony; so that any 
thing that tends to provoke these appetites out of 
that state by our own voluntary consent, has a 
share of the guilt of the last eudt, and is what we 
must be accountable for> and therefore ought care* 
fully to be watched against. If you ever give 
yourself up to this vice, you will expose your con- 
stitution to great shocks, make your body the sink 
of many noismhe diseases, consume your estate, 
neglect your business, and bring contempt upon 
you from all sober people;' it will harden you 
against all good advice, provoke the wrath of Ood, 
and infallibly draw upon you in the next world 
the miseries of a sad eternity. 

X. In the tenth place, guard yourself firam the 
bane of conversation, which is evil speaking : this 
lessening the reputation of others by exposing 
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their fkolto^ is grown so eomrnon^ that> more or 
leaa, even good pe<^le eplit upon this rock; 90 
that if you have not a particohir watdi over yoor^ 
self, you will be carried down the stream, and 
become involved in this common calamity. Some 
peojfle never examine the truth of what they re* 
port, provided it was told them ; Jbut this is calumny 
and slander ; and if they knew what they say to 
be true, yet, if neither justice nor dtaiity require 
the discovery, it is the vice of evil speakings forbid 
by the Christian religion : ftr when there is no 
justifiable reason to the contrary, we ought to 
throw a vdl over the faults of our hesghboor, lor 
this is the treatment we desire from them ; we 
are not, wiUin^ what is true of oursdves should be 
exposed to public view: besides, it is oontrary to 
that love which is due to our neighbour, which, 
when sincere, will dispose us to cover those defects 
that may tend to the impairing of his reputatkn. 
Now the more you mortify the evil passions of 
pride, envy, and revenge, the less you will be 
subject to distraction, which very often proceeds 
from them. An over busy, meddling temper, will 
expose you to the same temptation; but if you 
would entirely secure yourself, resolve never to 
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speak evil of any one ; do not suffer yourself to 
repeat stories to the disadvantage of others^ though 
never so public ; for thou^ this on some occasions 
might be innocently done^ yet by degrees it may 
insensibly betray you to real defamation. 

XI. In the eleventh plaoe^ I must give you a 
great diaige^ not to suffer yourself to be infected 
witii the common vice of swearing. You will find 
yooxself tempted to this unreasonidile sin by the 
practioe of all nations^ who agree in no evil more 
universally than this: but remember^ that aa 
honest man's word diould be esteemed so sacred, 
that he should have no occasion to confirm what 
he says by an oath; besides, the reverence of a 
solonn appeal to God bong diminished by eom« 
mon swearing, leads a man to perjury, a most 
confirmed piece of iniquity. It is plainly and 
directly forbid by the Christian religion, and the 
corruption of our nature suggests the fewest 
temptations to it of any vice whatever, which 
makes the practice of customary swearing more 
inexcusable. Avoid the company of common 
swearers, for conversing frequently with them will 
abate that horror we have at first firar the rash and 
common use of oaths. If I fnistake not, you have 
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been preserved hitherto from this corruption ; and 
let not the greatness or genteehiess of those that 
practise it ever betray you to any good opinion 
of it. You must not imitate the best bred men 
by their vices^ which are no part of their good 
breeding. 

XII. In the twelfth place^ remember to be 
courteous and affable towards all men : they who 
exclude civility out of the catalogue of virtues, 
seem to me not thoroughly to understand the na- 
ture of Christianity. By this method you will 
preserve the good will of those you converse with> 
which will make them the readier to serve you 
upon all. occasions^ and by degrees give you power 
to do them good in matters of the greatest import* 
anoe. In time it will bring you to a habit of 
self-denial^ for this affability will often make you 
for^ what you like best in indifferent things^ in 
order to please and oblige others ; and it is no in- 
considerable talent to be ready upon all occasions 
to contradict. our own wills; besides^ it is a part 
of that charity we awe to our neighbours^ to whom 
we are obliged to do good by all the means that 
lie in our power; and certainly every nmi is 
delighted and pleased in being well used* 
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XIII. In the tliirteenth place^ I must par* 
ticularly recommend to you the practice of charity^ 
by which I mean doing good to the souls and 
bodies of men. It is true^ God has set apart a 
particular order of men to be useful and service- 
able to others in the great affair of their salva- 
tion^ and there are several holy actions which are 
peculiar to the priests of the Lord^ which for a 
layman to invade would be sacrilege ; but there 
are some others which are common to both : every 
man may instruct his children and servants in the 
principles of religion^ and reprove others when 
they transgress^ and upon fit occasions insinuate 
exhortations to piety; nay^ I think it their duty 
so to do. But if my children or servants want 
baptism^ I must call for a minister; if I would 
have them confirmed^ I must carry them to a 
bishops to lay his hands on them and bless them ; 
if they would receive the holy sacrament^ or abso- 
lution for any sin that troubles their consciences, 
I must apply to the priests that wait at the altar ; 
if I would consecrate a child to the service of the 
church, I must desire a bishop to ordain him, 
because they only are intrusted with that power. 
But when you have servants, endeavour to in- 
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Struct them in necessary Christian knowledge; 
lead them^ by your repeated advice as well as ex- 
aniple> in the practice of religion ; comfort your 
friends that mourn and are afflicted^ with season- 
able discourses of piety; and reprove prudently 
and gently all your companions^ when you find 
they transgress God's laws ; but never unneces- 
sarily vex or grieve any man's mind^ for thereby 
you hurt his soul. As to their bodies^ you must^ 
according to your abilities^ relieve their wants and 
supply their necessities; and in order to this 
purpose^ I must suggest to you what I take to be 
a prudent management^ which i&, to dedicate and 
lay apart a pr<^Kntion of your gains or your in- 
come^ when it is certain^ for alms-deeds, which 
will make the w(»rk easy and delightful^ and you^ 
moreover^ ready to esmhrace any opportunity that 
offars for doing good^ because you are beforehand 
provided with means. The ways of exercising this 
sort of charity are as various as those wants the 
body labours under; as^ feeding the hungry^ 
clothing the naked^ visiting the sick and those in 
prison^ redeeming those in slavery and captivity^ 
and comforting such as are under any oppression. 
These good works^ according to your ability^ the 
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Christian religion obliges you to; you are fBurther 
provoked to them by the example of our Lord and 
Saviour^ who went about doing good ; and at the 
day of judgment the particular inquiry will run 
upon these heads which I have mentioned^ as you 
may see in the twenty-fifth of St. Matthew^ and the 
reward and punishment will then be assigned ac* 
carding to those rules. 

XIV. In the fourteenth place> I must caution 
you against gaming, hoping it will never make 
any considerable part of your diversion: when 
once it is loved^ it consumes a great deal of time^ 
which is too precious to be thrown away at that 
rate ; the night by this means is turned into day^ 
and the day into night; when men play deep, 
they venture the ruining of themselves^ or, at 
leasts win from others what should maintain their 
£unilies, which cannot be justified. This has so 
inverted the order of the world, that it hath 
brought footmen into coaches, and has made them 
walk on foot that before kept them. It raises all 
those passions which it is the business of Christians 
to subdue^ and often creates such quarrels as end 
in murder. If you should sometimes divert your- 
self this way, avoid games of chance, for they are 
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the most bewitching and the least under govern-' 
ment ; and when you play at games of skilly never 
sit too long at them^ nor venture much money, 
nor engage with such as are violently passionate* 
I wish in your diversions you would aim at health 
as well as pleasure^ which you may reap from 
walkings ridings shootings or bowling; always re- 
monbering that diversions are for refreshment, 
not for an •employment. « 

XV. In the fifteenth place, I must press npaa 
you the constant use of the means of grace ; such 
as prayer^ reading the Holy Scriptures, receiving 
the blessed sacrament, self-examination, medita-* 
tion, observation of the Lord's day, and other 
feasts and fasts of the church. Some men deceive 
themselves^ indeed, by placing all religion in these 
performances; and some, on the other hand, deceive 
themselves by thinking they are above them: but 
if you really design the end, which is piety, and 
virtue, and holiness in all your conversation, you 
must make use of those means, and that frequently, 
which Grod has prescribed for that purpose. You 
may as well pretend to grow rich without diligence 
and industry, as to be truly good without praying 
and receiving the sacrament, &c. 



The grace of God is necessary to eaable us to 
ido every thing that is good^ and to strengthen us 
in resisting every thing that is evil ; and how can 
we ever hope for such necessary and powerful 
assistance^ except we seek for it in the ways of 
Ood's appointment ? I must^ therefore^ entreat 
you to be constant to your morning and eveiiing 
devotions in your closet^ to perform them with 
great seriousness and application of mind^ re- 
membering always that Great Majesty to whom 
you address ; and at such times it will be very 
useful to read some portions of the Scriptures^ 
especially if you consult some good paraphrase 07 
comment upon it. Take all opportunities^ that 
are consistent with your business^ of attending the 
public prayers^ which are most acceptable to Grod^ 
as tending most to his glory; and always upon 
such occasions behave yourself with great re- 
verence and devotion^ considering that you are^ 
after a particular manner^ in the presence of God ; 
standi sit^ or kneel> as the church directs in her 
rubrics ; never talk nor gaze about in the church> 
as it is too common^ to the great scandal of Chris- 
tians ; endeavour to correct this ill custom by a 
c(Hitrary carriage^ that your example may rebuk^ 
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ttnd repnvre sach careless aad n^Ugent wor- 
daippecs. Never tarn your bade upon the h%lj 
oammiuiian : when all things are prepared for the 
cdebcation of the. holy mysteriesy let no pretence 
of our own unprqparedness excuse your attendance. 
If yoa live^ and I hope you will^ as it becomes a 
Christian^ you can v^ry seldonL have a just reason 
icfr yonar absence ; draw near^ therefore^ to the holy 
table with great huniility and devotion^ aad take 
the holy sacram^it to your comfort. The oppor- 
tunities of receivings abroad^ offer but xarelys which 
make it very inexcusable if ever you omit any 
that present themselves* Pay a particular r^ard 
to the Lord's day, o(»nmanly called Sunday ; di- 
stinguish it as much by your practice as it is by 
divine institution ; attend the solemnities of re- 
ligion in public at such times ; this I look upon 
as-of indispensable obligation^ and not to be omitted 
but in cases of great necessity ; let the rest of the 
day be dedicated to pious and devout employments. 
This seems peculiarly necessary to men of busi- 
ness and traffic; because^ being intent all the 
week long upon their worldly concans^ they really 
stand in need of recollection and retirement for 
the improvement of their minds^ which the cir- 



cdmstanoes of Sunday are very prqier to proraotii. 
Not that I would have you superstitious in the 
observation of it> making that absolutely necessary 
which is necessary only as a means; aiid^ therefore^ 
when you are accidentally by company prevented 
in your method^ grow not eullen and morose ; ra- 
ther endeavour to season conversation with hints 
of piety^ and dexterously infroduoe such topics of 
discourse as may make the conversation suitable 
to the day ; but> if possible^ let not company de- 
prive you of those advantages you may receive 
from retirement at such limes. You must needs 
think that I reckon the observation of the festivals 
and fieuBts of die church of great advantc^ to the 
Christian life^ or else I should not have troubled 
the world with so large a book upon that subject^ 
to which I refer you for my thoughts in that 
matter^ desiring you to read a chapter in it as the 
particular days occur throughout the whole year. 
As to self-examination^ the oftener you perform it 
the less trouble and time it will take up ; so that^ 
if you would accustom yourself to recollection 
every evening before you say your prayers, you 
would easily know the state of your mind, by 
running over the actions of the day past, which 
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would difloover any faiae step that you had made> 
and which required a particular repentance. 

Never delay this work beyond once a week : 
you may choose Sunday for that purpose^ as the 
time you are surest to command ; keeping accounts 
fair and clear has as great efficacy in our spiritual 
affairs as in our temporal and worldly concerns. 
When you read any bodk upon a religious subject^ 
accustom yourself to reflect upon what you have 
jead^ that you.may peroetve whether it enlightens 
yonr understanding, or influences your will, or 
warms yonr affections, for the business of medita- 
tion is to digest that spiritual nourishment we take 
in by reading ; without this practice, nmch learn- 
ing and reading turns to little ncoount, I have 
provided you with a collection of books, from which 
I am sure you may be th<»oughly instructed in 
all necessary Christian knowledge, excited to the 
practice of all Christian graces and institutions, 
and furnished for the exercise of that devotion 
that is necessary for you, in private and in public, 
upon most of the occurrences in life; but I must 
fredy tell you, that these books will not vfosk as 
<diarms ; if they serve but for the ornament of 
yonr closet, they will only administer to vanity. 
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They must be read attentively^ and seriously- con-> 
sidered^ if you design that advantage I have aimed 
at in making the collection. There is (me thing 
I must observe to you before I conclude this head^ 
that^ by reading Archbishop Tillotson's works 
with care and observation^ you will not only learn 
true notions of religion^ but also the way and 
manner of writing English correctly and purdy : 
his style I take to be the. best standard oi the 
English language ; therefore^ if you would per-t 
feet yourself in what is so necessary for a gentle- 
man and a man of business^ I mean writing well^ 
observe his phrases^ and the {propriety with which 
he uses words^ and the clearness with which he 
expresses himself on all subjects. 

XVI. In the sixteenth plaoe^ I cannot con-« 
dude these particular heads without putting you 
in mind of being constant to the communion of 
the church of England. Abroad you may meet 
with solicitations to Popery : but the church of 
Rome very fiilsely pretends to be thq catholic 
church ; at best she can only arrive to be a very 
eorrupt part of it. At home you may be tempted • 
to countenance the separation^ but you cannot 
communicate with theDissenters without incurring 
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the guilt of schism. The church of Eagland not 
only believes the Scriptures to be the rule of 
&ith^ but professes her feith in all those ancient 
farmB of words^ called creeds^ which the primitive 
ehuroh made use of; to which the churdi of Rome 
has made great additions^ and requires her novels 
li^ to be beUeved as necessary articles of fedth ; 
though the Scriptures and primitive antiquity are 
silent Goaceming them> and in ac«ne points ex- 
pressly against them. Thdr errors in doctrine 
are aggravated by considerable corruptions in her 
p.bl^c»; wLh are »>t <ndj m »,u>]au»m 
tongue, and omsequently no way edifying to the 
peofdie; but are in s<Hne parts addressed to saints 
and angelsj contrary to Scripture^ and the prac-» 
tice of the primitive chvreh ; and yet f arther> she 
has established an absohite monarchy in tl^ church, 
by clothing the bishop of Rome, conimonly called 
the Pope, with such prerogatives as are incon- 
sistent with the rigihts of other b]ah<^, which 
are established by divine right. The dmreh of 
England, moreover, preserves the three orders of 
biahqw, priests, and deaecms, in a due subordina^ 
tiom, as instituted by our Saviour and his apostles, 
whereby she is soured of a rig^t and truly ca-» 
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nonical ministry^ and oonsequ^itly her' peepk 
famished with valid sacraments. Now^ the Dis- 
senters hare rejected this divine sabordination of 
church officers ; and by throwing off episcc^Hicy, 
as their ministers have no lawfdl commission^ so 
theur people cannot be assured of the validity of 
ordinances administered by such teachim. 8oi 
that you see, in one comnnmion, enror* in 'foitik. 
cormpt the doetrine of the draidbi; and> in the' 
other oonminnioB, errors in polity and govenoneat 
destroy the unity of it; both whidi endaiq^ sal- 
vation; and therefore I reoonmiend tOr ^^ the 
church ofEi^landwith greater earnestness^ because, 
free from both these fatal ineonvenienoes. There 
is another thing wherein the diuidi of Ei^knd. 
has gloried, as her particular chamcteristic; thai 
she teadies sincere obedience and uncoynlpted 
loyalty to princes; that we ought to pay tiitm 
that obedience our constitution requires ; and upon 
no pretmce whatever to resist them by takiag^ vp 
anns against them, which is what is called rebei' 
lion. I^iis her homiliea teach, whodi contain' 
good and wholesome doctrine ; and this the lawa 
of the land bind firmly upon us; for they place 
the power of the sword in the king, and no mas 
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can daraw it but by commission £rom him. (See the 
Militia Act of Charles II.) And if sabject&have 
never so good reasons to take up arms against the 
crown, if for want of success they ever come to a fair 
trials according to the laws, they must be fbuud 
guilty of high, treason^ their own friends being 
upon their jury* The laws a^e so plain in this 
case^ that they have afforded no manner of remedy 
to the suligect in those extraordinary cases that 
ai^ wiged. So that non-resistaiice and passive 
obedience is the doctrine of the church and state. 
I am sure the primitive Christians piroie8sedit> 
even when they felt the bad effects of it^ in this 
world, by suffering wrongfully^ contrary to the 
laws of the state^ and even to the ri^its of human 
nature. The papists and pre^yterians have been 
both tardy in this point ; and I wish the practice 
of some in the church of England had been more 
blameless; but as long as her homilies and her 
laws continue unaltered^ it cannot be «aid that 
rither church dr state dvowei such dootrines. But 
these differences between the church of Mn^aatd,] 
Roman Caljiolics, and Dissenters^ emd the other 
subjects I have hinted to you in this lettevy lure 
largely explained in thode book»i I have tecom^. 
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mended to jour perusal^ and therefore I shall add 
no more ctocerning them. 

I must only jnit you in mind> that by con- 
versing with those that are strangers to the name 
of Christy you are under a more partictdar obliga- 
tion of liring according to the maxims and rules 
of the GUwpel; for otherwise you will bring a 
scandal upon the Christian religion, and expose 
the doctrine^ fts well as the person^ of the blessed 
Jesus> to the scorn and contempt of Mahometans 
and heathens ; and woe be to that man by whom 
criBTenoes come ! 

* -As to the particular rules that relate to travel-* 
img, you will have no occasion for them at pre-* 
sent^ because you are to go by sea to Smyrna^ 
where yo«i are like to reside for some time. It is 
v^ probable^ your return may be through Italy 
&lA France^ iht at least I wish you may take those 
countries in your way home, and by that time 
your g6od understanding will be so ripened by 
experience, that you will be sufficiently aUe to 
guide and direct yourself; I will^ however, sug« 
^ott to yim ft few thoughts on that matter before 
I oonelude« 
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I. First, never set yoursdf to find fsailt with 
the different customs of other ooantries. This 
certainly proves you to be a novice, and » the 
surest method to disol^ige the natives, whose 
friendship and kindness you stand in need of. 
It is your business indeed, ame^ other thi]q;s,. 
to observe their customs, that you may compare 
them with your own, in order to consider on 
which side the advantage lies ; but if you have 
reason to prefer your own, never treat theits widt 
scorn and omatempt, £ot this reflects upon those 
that use them, and will certainly proveke thcaor 
indignation against you ; it will make them de- 
spise you, shun your company, and deprive you rf 
the advantages you might receive from their ooii^ 
versation. And, notwithstanding the unreason-r 
ableness of this practice, nothing is more oonunen 
amoi^ young travelers, and therefore fit to be 
hinted at. 

II. Secondly, I must carry you a step&rther, 
which is, to conform yoursdf, as much as you easy 
to the customs of those with T^om you reside. 
All mankind are fond of their own waya and 
methods of living ; and as they think themselioea 
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wiser than others^ so consequently they detennine 
their own customs to be best : now, your giving 
into their ways and manners flatters their self- 
love, and will incline them to be desirous to 
oblige you ; besides, they will have a better opinion 
of your understanding when you approve what 
they have established. This will raise your dha* 
raeter; and according as they value and esteem 
you, so in proportion yon will receive the testi- 
monies of their kindness and respect : besides, I 
cannot tell but that in this method you may best 
preserve your health, fin* different climates require. 
different managements ; and it is to be supposed, 
that the long experience of the natives must 
have found out that i^men which best secures 
health. I am very sure gentlemen have d^tvc^ed 
themselves by eating ficsh and drinking wine with 
the same freedom in hot eoontries as they have 
been accustomed to in their own colder dimes; 
and tiberefbre coiold not forbear giving jmx this 
direction. 

Ill, Thirdly> endeavour to be acquainted with 
men of the best diaracter in all the countries 
through which you pass. By which I chiefly 
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mean^ men distinguished for learning, wisdom, 
and virtue ; from whose conversation your mind 
will receive the greatest improvement, and from 
whom you will learn what is fittest to be seen, 
and what is most proper in that place, to enter- 
tain the curiosity of a stranger. Besides, their 
acquaintance will procure you respect from others; 
ibr, being observed to frequent such men, it will 
be imagined that you have some of those good 
qualities yourself which you admire in others. 
But this advice does not only refer to wise and 
learned men, but also to those of the best rank 
and quality^ who in all countries are most polished 
in their manners and behaviour ; so that you will 
never be able to make a true judgment of any 
ccMintry if you do not know how people of quality" 
live, a9 well as those of the middle and inferior 
rank. Strangers generally employ themselves 
mere in seeing sights and rarities than in knowing 
men ; but as the first should not be neglected, so 
in travelling the greatest stress should be laid 
Upon the latter, which the want of knowing the 
language of the place often prevents ; and, therC'* 
fpre, a traveller should mak^ it his business to be 
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perfect in the language of the place^ without vt^iicti 
it is impossible he can make any great improre*- 
ments* 

But be 8ure> while you are intent upon ac- 
quiring ornaments of good breedings never forget 
nor forfeit those qualifications that constitute the 
good Christian. Firsts take care. to be a good 
man^ and then you cannot be too fine a gentle^ 
man ; when you haVe secured the pearl of great 
price^ you will do very well to set it to the best 
advantage. And because I am sensible of the 
great weakness of human nature^ and of the 
strength of those temptations you may meet with^ 
to the advice I have given you^ I shall add my 
hearty prayers to Grod: 

That his grace may constantly accompany you; 
that by his holy inspiration you may think thoise 
things that ire good^ and that by his merciful 
guiding you may perforioi the same; that your 
life may be long and happy> that prosperity may 
never corrupt you^ and that affliction may always 
make you better; and thtit all your ways may be 
disposed towards the attainment of everlasting 
salvation ; ik&t, among all the changes and chances 
of this mortal life^ you may ever be defended by 
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God's most gnokniB and ready lielp> throngli Jesus 
jChxist our Lord; to wldc^ well-weighed petitions 
of the church a most hearty amen is affixed by> 

dear oousin^ 

your most £uthful friend 
and humble servant^ 
STdi July, 170f. RoasBT Nblson. 



To Mr, Gabrid Hanger, 
nXAB COUSIN, 

The best method I can oontriye of showing 
my concern for you at present, is to fitmidi you 
with a copy of that letter whidi I wrote to your 
eldest farother upon his kaying England, because 
it contains some rules which may be of use to you 
in the conduct of a Christian life : your case and 
his are so fer alike, that you both leave your own 
country, and are, by the designation of your best 
friend, your Neither, settled in a way of mer- 
chandise, whereby, with Gtod's blessing upon jumt 
own industry^ you may both very probably raise 
a considerable fortune, prove useful members of 
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the oominonweakb^ and make others happy in 
sharing in your plenty and abundance. From 
this similitude of circumstances will arise an 
agreement in those temptations which^ it is likely^ 
may attack ytmboth^ and therefore what I thought 
proper to say to him you may very well apply to 
yourself; and thus far I may answer^ that^ if you 
take care to practise what is there suggested^ you 
will not fail of recommending yourself to all those 
in whose power it is to advance your interest; 
but^ what is more considerafaie^ you will thereby 
secure the favour of Almighty Ood, whose bless- 
ing is necessary to succeed in all your under- 
takingSj and who alone can bestow upon you a 
happiness that is lasting and durable, which he 
has reserved in heaveii lor all those who truly love 
and fear him. You must needs be sensible what 
care and expense your father has been at in your 
education to fit you for the employment you en- 
gage in ; you know very well what charge he has 
bestowed to equip you for this voyage ; and how 
ready he has been to gratify you in every thing 
you could either ask or desire of him in order to 
your pleasure and profit. Now^ all this adds 
fresh obligations to your duty ; and what returns 
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can yoa make for so mach kindness %^hieh wilt 
please him better than your steady sobriety and 
your constant application to your business ? Thes6 
are such injunctions as are necessary to your own 
'wd&re, and yet he will esteem them a full com-^ 
pensation for that paternal affection which he had 
shown towards you. And how mudi more plea- 
Bant and commendable is it to be the joy of your 
parents by your prudent and Christian behaviour^ 
than to increase those cares you have already ne- 
cessarily given them ? for you cannot indulge any 
extravagant and disorderly course without op« 
pressing their minds with sorrow and grief,' in a 
time of life when they are least able to bear it. 

This argument of pleasing' your best friendd 
should have a great influence upon an ingenuous 
mind ; and I am willing to think you have a 
great sense of gratitude ; and that^ by considering 
what has been done for you^ may excite a great 
ardour and fervency in your mind^ to answer the 
expectations of those to whom you are so dear. 

But, sir, I must tell you one thing more, that> 
by governing yourself according to the scheme of 
the foregoing letter, you must truly consult your 
own interest, which influences every man that i^ 
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not corrupted by present pleasure to forfeit a 
future good. So that, if any regard to your hap* 
pinessj as well as that of your parents, can prevail 
upon you, we shall certainly hear that you are 
upiright and diligent in your business, sober and 
temperate in your enjoyments, and pious and re« 
ligious in your whole conversation. 

I am very glad yoa have been confirmed^ 
whereby your Christianity is become your own 
deliberate choice ; the care of your god&thers and 
godmother is discharged; and you have, before 
Ood and man, engaged to perform your part of 
the baptismal covenant. 

In order to discharge this more effectually, you 
have been admitted to the holy table, where Ood 
dispenses larger measures of his grace to those 
who approach with sincere intentions of doing 
their duty ; and therefore, I hope, now you have 
been initiated into the Christian mysteries, you 
will never n^lect such opportunities which Pn>- 
vidence may supply you with fbr the celebration 
of them. 

I have nothing more to add but my hearty 
prayers to God that he would be pleased to prosper 
your voyage, and bring you in safety to your de** 

R 
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aired port> sinoe in all your wmys you admowledger 
him ; that he would direct your ptfths, and teach 
you to guide your affairs with discretion; that 
he would never leave yoii nor forsake you, but 
conduct you 8a£ely by his counsel through all the 
businesses and enjoyments, through all the tempta- 
tions and troubles of this life, to that blessed 
place where our Lord Jesus liveth and reigneth 
for ever more. 

I am, with great sincerity, 

dear cousin, 
your very fiedthful, humble servant, 

T?ie Epiphany^ 1713. BOBBBT NsLSOK. 

Remember to be that in health which you will 
wish to have been whep you come to die. 



From the preceding letters two inferences 
may be drawn : first, that to be a preceptor of 
virtue, a teacher of piety, it is not necessary 
to be a regularly ordained member of any 
ecclesiastical establishment; those parents, 
therefore, who from a most reprehensible in- 
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dolence, devolve the whole duty of religious 
instruction upon the Clergy, and think it 
quite sufficient if on one day in the week 
their children are brought to hear church- 
service, may account themselves guilty in the 
sight of heaven, not only of their own sins, 
but in a great measure of those of their off- 
spring. Secondly, it may be inferred from a 
comparison of these letters with Mr. Nelson^s 
life, which was uniformly cheerful and happy, 
that a pious mode of existence in this world, 
-so far from being devoid of happiness, is ne- 
cessarily productive of it. Where religion 
degenerates into fanaticism, then alone does it 
become injurious to the happiness of mankind. 
Mr. Nelson resigned his breath on the 16th 
January, 1716, with a consciousness, which it 
is not every person so situated in life as he 
was enjoys, — viz. that in an humble way he 
had yet done something for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. 
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Of all modem nations the English excel in 
pmnt of Wisdom : this is the distinguishing 
feature of their intellectual character, and 
their philosophers may alone compete with the 
andent sages of Greece and Rcnne. Cunning, 
the mean part of wisdom, is a quality in which 
the Italians surpass us : the petty wars of that 
people display more finesse, political craft, and 
deceptive artifice, than the more heroic annals 
of Great Britain. France is our superior in 
respect of wit, the lustrous part of the under* 
standing; in court intrigues also, and state 
stratagems, we have ever been the dupes of 
that wily nation : but in true wisdom, which 
never can be disjoined from honesty, candour, 
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and moral principle, which consists rather in 
taking large and long views of things in pro^ 
spectuy than nice and subtile ones of things in 
j>r^«^ntii«*whieh may be described as reason 
acting upon experience, — ^in this quality we 
stand pre-eminent. We seem to combine the 
acute discermnent of the Greek, with the 
practical prudence c^ the Roman. Lord Bacon 
umt^ these two qualities in a higher degree 
than perhaps any oob before or since him. 
Between Alfred th&€rreat and Lord Cfaatfaamv 
there are several other examples in EngUsk 
Uography, of men who enjoyicdthkirbestgift 
which Divinity sometimes impaJ'ts to mortals^ 
True Wisdom. Loa*d Biicleigh, the. subject 
of our present memcdr, is one of diese^: The 
r^n of Elizabeth, h^Tself the wisest of ■ mo«- 
xlem sonreteigns, is remarkable as. the; grand: 
eta, hot ic»lIyof geniui^ but of wisdom^, in tb^ 
history of our nation. There are mose maidMn» 
of prudence, instructive lessons, .andjwnse 
counsdis, emasj^ng from the sages of this^ 
period, than could be collected from any other 
.ofequdi duration: it is to this we must refer 
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for the best principles and foundations upon 
which to form our conduct, and build up a 
beautiful structure of life. The literature of 
that age is not only (as it has been called) the 
^* well of English undefiled,^ but the fountain 
of clear wisdom, whence we may drink in- 
spiring stream!^ of virtue and knowledge : and 
such as was the literature, such were the 
actions. He who enjoined the precept, set 
the EXAMPLE. As our first instance, therefore, 
has been t^ea from this age, so likewise should 
be our last 

' William C€X»I^ Lord Burleigh, was bom in 
Ltnodnsfaire, A.D* 16S0: he was descended 
pis. respectable filmily. He received his edu- 
cation at Cambridge, where be laid the basis 
of his foture glory, by an assiduity unparalleled 
in 1^ i^trnmnest of knowledge* Thk is an- 
odier instance of what we have before ad- 
vanoed' in our Ufe of Milton^ namely, that 
getmi9 and a- thirst {oc reading generally go 
together. Burleigh, indeed, was a most illus* 
trious example of this : one of his Inographers 
saysy that ^^ of all men of genius he was mo€it 
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of a drudge, and that of all men of business 
he was most of a genius." Indeed, by aD 
application to study which we might almost 
characterise as intemperate, he nourished a 
distemper in his legs, from which he never 
wholly reooTered. The same industry and 
diligence accompanied him when made Secte^ 
tary of State undar Edward VI. ; and these, 
together with his abilities and unspotted m^ 
tegrity , preserved him the respect of aU parues» 
even in the succeeding reign, when both from 
religious and political motives his advancement 
was retarded. One secret of his tronquSlity 
in those perilous times was his rule of attend- 
ing solely to his own concerns, and meddling 
as seldom as posable in the cabals and intrigues 
which so often seduce the wisest courtiers td 
t&eir destruction. This principle mi^t be 
carried perhaps into private life with beneficial 
results : half the misfortunes and uneasinesses 
which we experience arise from our imprudent 
' comiexions with others, 

Burleigh was the greatest minister England 
ever knew, probably the greatest ever known 
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in modem Europe. He was made Lord 
Treasurer by Elizkbeth in 1572, a debt of 
gratitude which she long owed him for his 
magDammous espousal of her cause, when 
oppressed by her sister Mary, and when no 
other courtier dared op^y to avow himself her 
defender. In this high office he had occasion 
to exert the greatest resources of wisdom. He 
conducted the nation through more dangerous 
and perplexing circumstances than any mi- 
mster had ev^ to contend with : the hatred 
and power of Spain ; the intriguing genius of 
the Queen of Scots ; the perpetual machina* 
t&ms of the Papists ; the plots of rival courtiers 
against his life and character ; the distractions 
arising from an unsettled religion, not only in 
England but in Scotland, and on the continent. 
Itis to him that we chiefly owe the Reformed 
or Established Church, which before his time 
was settled on difbious and vacillating princi- 
ples. His plan of Reformation was drawn 
with equal circumspection and temperance; 
for* though a sincere Protestant, he had no 
iiliberal prejudices against Romanists. An- 
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Other meet important measure of his was the 
restoration of the Coin, which had been very 
much debased in the preceding and present 
reigns, to its due purity: he observed, that 
^ no kingdom can be rich whose coin is base ;'^ 
a maxim worthy of the attention ot later mu 
nisters. Many other beneficial measures were 
adopted under his auspices. He had been 
brought up to the law, and it was this that 
gave him such an insight into the constitution 
of bis country, as rendered him competent to 
judge what was best suited to advance its in^ 
terests. The private use he made of his legal 
knowledge was that which might recommend 
the study of Law to every one who wishes 
to live tranquilly and at ease in society; lie 
himself says, that ^^ the greatest use he made 
of the law was to the avoiding of it,'* never 
having been engaged in a lawsuit during his 
life. 

In the words of a celebrated historian^ 
Burleigh was chiefly distinguished for solidity 
of understanding, probity of manners, and 
indefatigable application to business ; virtues. 



which if they do not always enable a man to 
attain high stations^ do certainly qualify him 
best. for. filUng them. Earl Hard wicke say» 
of hioH that he was one ^^ who went by plaJA 
ways to direct ends,^ — the charaoter of a man 
truly wise. He who is gifted with sound 
judgment will never seek to acccmplish his^ 
purposes by devious policy^-*— the. dishonour- 
able resource of the cunning and the weab 
With so many public virtues. Lord Burleigh 
combined many private ones: he was an ex« 
Calient son, husband, father, and master. Hi@ 
acquaintances remarked, however, that ^* he 
ii¥a^ a better en^my than friend,^^ alluding tp 
his gene;(rosity, not only in forgiving, but pro« 
motipg those whp had injured him, and his 
ilite^ty in refusing to gratify the avarice of 
his retainers. He was hospitable to an ex-^ 
tr^eme/ keeping open house and a splendid 
establishment. He ^as charitable and hu^ 
mane, devoting ten pounds a week (a con- 
siderable siffli in those days) to the support c^ 
th^ poor in his gardens, besides other casual 
bqneyolen(;es ;. yet he amassed a large fortune, 
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and that neither by rapine nor oppres^on, bdt 
by frugality and proper economy : so easy is it 
for a man to be generous without injury to 
himself! Frugality ^ if not a virtue in itself^ 
enables us to practise the virtues of kindness,- 
beneficence, charity, and the best fedings of 
the heart. 

This great man died A.B. 1598, in the 
fulness of years and jx-osperity, surrounded 
by his children, his kinsmen, and his friends. 
He is remarkable for having enjoyed the un- 
interrupted favour of his sovereign, which not 
all the intrigues of his many powerful rivals 
could disturb, to the last Elizabeth shed 
tears at his death. The historian Camden, 
summing up his character, concludes in 
these words: " He was one of those few who 
Uved and died with equal glory : such a man 
as, while others regard with admiration, I, 
after the ancient manner, am rather inclined 
to contemplate with the sacred applause of 
silent veneration.'*' 

Amongst many political anS state papers 
which he wrote, we find him the author of a still 

t 
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more invaluable little work, under the name 
of ." Peecepts, (yr Directions Jbr the well 
cnrdering and carriage of a ma/rCs life^* ad- 
dressed to his son Robert. The Precepts are 
ten in number, and we give them in their 
order*. 



THE INDUCTION. 

Beloved son^ the many religious and moral 
virtues inherent in your matchless mother^ under 
the \Ying8 of whose prudent and godly government 
your infimcy hath been trained and guided up, 
together with your education, under so zealous 
and learned a tutor, put me rather in assurance 
than hope (as Tully sometime exacted from his 
son, from the only hearing of Cratippus his master) 
that you are not ignorant of that summary bond 
wherein you stand obliged to your Creator and 
Redeemer, which is only able to make you happy, 
both here and hereafter, in life and death. In 

« There are several spurious copies of this work, of a very 
recent date, which are readily detected by their modem style 
and inaccuracy : the earlier and genuine edition in our hands 
was printed in the year 1636, not many yean after Lord 
Burleigh's death. 
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iMiitkmiiig whereof, I mean, not only a bare and 
Ustoricai knowledge, but with a real and practical 
use adjoined, without which, though with a sieemly 
aisamption, you could express to the world in a 
formal habit and living portraiture all Aristotle's 
moral virtues, and walk that whole book in life 
and action; yet are you but a vain and wretched 
creature, the fidrest outside of the miserablest in- 
side that ever was concealed by tomb or shadow- 
mg. And although I nothing doubt, your youth 
being guided, and your green vessel seasoned by" 
such wholesome documents and instructions, de- 
rived from so all-sufficient teachers, that you are 
not unfurnished of such needful helps as may be 
furtha-ers to your life and conversation ; yet that 
I may the better retain and express the zealous 
affection beseoning a father to his son, or that 
you should be forced to derive your stay and 
advice rather from the rule of strangers than 
from him from whom you are produced and brought 
fbrth,*^ut of these foregoing consid^rationsthere- 
fore, thinking it not unmeet^ I have essayed, from 
the affection of a father, to give you such good ad- 
vertisements and rules for the fitting and squaring 
of your Hfe, as ai'e gained rather by my long ex- 



perieaoe and obsenration than by much reading or 
akudy^ beii^ such (in my hope)> with that good 
aoBStance, that shaU season your youth like ike 
dew iff age : to the end that you, entanng into 
this eararbitant and entangling world, may be the 
better fdxnished to avoid those harmful courses, 
whereinto these dangerous times and your inex*- 
pcrienoe may easily ensnare you ; and because I 
would not confound your memory, I have reduced 
them into ten Precepts, which if, next to Moses' 
Tables, you imprint in your mind, you shall reap 
the benefit, said I the end of my expectation and 
content. * And thus they fdlow : 

PRECEPT I. 

For the Choke of your Wives. 

First, when it shall please God to bring you to 
man's estate, making you capable of that calling, 
use great providence and circumspection in the 
ehoioe of your wives, as the root from whence may 
spring most of your future good or evil: ^/br it is 
in the choice of a wife, as in a project of wary 
wherein to err hut once is to be undone for ever : 
and therefore be well-advised before you conclude 
ought herein; for though your error may teach 

s 
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you wit^ it is nnoertain whethar you shall ever 
find time to practise it: th^efore the more securely 
to enter herein^ fost, well consider your estate^ 
which, if on a true snrvey, yon find firm and 
settled, match near home, and with delibemtioa ; 
but if otherwise crasy and rented, then &r off, and 
with quick expedition*. Be informed truly of their 
inclination, which, that there may be a more equal 
sympathy, compare it with your own how they 
agree : for you must know, that every good woman 
makes not for every man a good wife, no otherwise 
than some one good dish digesteth with every 
stamach. After, that, inquire diligently of her 
stock and race, from whence she sprung, and how 
her parents have been affected in their youth. Let 
her not be poor, how generous soever ; for gene- 
rosity without her. support is but a fair shell 

* The latter part of Ifais maxim savoun rather too modi 
of that worldly prudence bo geQeral in Elizabeth's age. If 
our estate be " crazy and rented,** we should, perhaps» en- 
deavour to heal it by an advantageous match as quickly as 
possible ; but nothing should tempt us to marry merely for 
this puTjiose, or to match '^ far off,** if by these words our 
author would inculcate any concealment of our poverty, with 
the design of obtaining a woman of fortune above our deserts. 
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without her kemd^ because a man can bu^ nething 
in the nutrkei without numey* - ' . * 

And as it ia the safest tralking ever between 
.two extremes^, so choose not a wife of suofa ahsdltiAe 
perfection and beauty^ that ev)ery oamal eye shall 
bespeak you injury ;, neither so base and defomted^ 
that breed oQntempt in others, and bring you'tati 
loathed bed. 

Make not choice of a dwarf or a fool> for from 
the one you may beget a race of pigmies^ as the 
other will be your daily grief and vexation ; for it 
.will irk you so oft as you shall bear her talk, and 
you shall continually find to your sorrow, that 
feel that cross, that there is nothing so fulsome as 
a she-fooL 

Touching the government of your house, let 
your hospitality be moderate, equalled to the mea- 
sure of your estate ; rather bountiful than nig- 
gardly, yet not prodigal, nor over-costly; for 
though smne, who having otherwise consumed 
themselves with secret vices, have endeavoured to 
colour their riots upon their virtue, yet, in my 
observation, I have not heard nor known any man 
grow poor by keeping an ordinary, decent, and 
thrifty table. 

Banish drunkenness out of your houses, and 

sS 
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dfact Urn not tkiA i» alfeoted tbenEQiite : fbrkk 
a rice that impairs heall&> eonsmneB wealthy and 
tfanafiDnns a maa iaito a beast; a Bin of no aingle 
luk, no 4irdkiary utttdaa, lAsgt never walks un- 
attended vMx a train of misdeineaaors at the 
iMela : besides, for tlie credit thereof to induce a 
flun, I never heard other emnmendation ascribed 
to a drunkard more than the well-bearing of his 
diink, wldch is a commendation fitter for a brewer's 
horse, or adrajrman's bade, than eithw for gentle^ 
men cnr servingwmen ; ^r especiaUy the latter; 
bein^ taken tardy herdb, is thereby doubly di- 
rofced firom himself-; for being first sober, he is 
not his own man, and being drunk, he falls short 
by two degrees. 

Beware thou spend not above three of the four 
ports of thy revenue, nor above one third part 
thereof in your house ; for the ether two parts will 
but defray extraordinaries, which will always sur- 
mount your ordinaries by much; for otherwise 
you diall live like beggars in continual wants, and 
the needy man can never live happily nor con- 
tented, being broken and distracted with worldly 
cares; for then every least disaster makes him 
ready to mortgage or sell : and that gentleman that 
sells an aeme of land loseth an ounce -of credit, for 



geniilky is nothing but ancient riches; so thiat if 
the fonndatum do sink^ the bidldiBg must needa 
consequently fall. 

PRECEPT II. 

For the Education of your Children, 

firing your cbildr^i up ia obedience and lewn- 
iag, yet. without too much aoetodty ; praise theia 
openly, reprehend them secretly; give tbem good 
eoimtauince aad coavenjent laainteaance, acccff df» 
ing to your ability, for otherwise your lives will 
seem their bondage; and then as those are cen- 
sured that defer all good to their end> so that por- 
tion you shall leave them they may thank death 
for, and not you. Marry your daughters betimes, 
lest they marry themselves. 

Suffer not your sons to pass the Alps, for they 
shall exchange for their foreign travel (unless 
they go better fortified) but others' vices for their 
own virtues, pride, blasphemy, and atheism, for 
humility^ reverence, and religion : and if by chance, 
out of a more wary industry, they attain unto any 
broken languages, they will profit them no more 
than to h^ve one meat served in divers dishes*. 

* It is to be hoped tha^ ia the preaeat sge» thai Duudm 
need not be so strictly obeerred m to prtvcat wv youth obtain. 
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^'ISfeiihcjr bjr my advice shall yon ttsm them up 
to i^rars ; for he that sets up his rest to live by 
that professioii^ in mine opinion, can hairdly be an 
himest man, or a good Christian ; for, every nxtr of 
Uselfis unjust, though good cause nuty make it iaW' 
Jkl : besides it is a science no longer in request 
thafu use ; for soldiers in peace are like chimneys in 
ftuitimer, like dogs pa^ hunting, or women when 
th'i^ beauty is done. As a person of qudlify onoe 
liotcld'to the Hke effect, in these verses following : 

Friends, mldiei;!^ womeD in thdr prime, 
Are like to dogs in huntilng time : 
OeowoB, wws, and bcMty gene* 
Friends, soldiflns vomen, hereiare pope. . 

PBECEPT III. 
I'ar household PraoitUmt and of the Choke of Servants, 

Live not in the country without G(Hm and cattle 
about you ; for he that must present his hand to 
his purse for every expense of household shall as 
hardly keep money therein, as it is for one to hold 
water in a sieve. And for your provision, lay to 
buy it at the best hand; for there may be some- 

19^ tfa« advaniages gained by travel, even into Italy; though 
perhaps it woe 'well that tfaej should '< go better fQrtifi«P* 
into countries, where they may leani more i^ce than these ad- 
vantages can ever compensate. 
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times a penny saved between buyii^ at your nee4« 
or when the season most fitly may furnish you. 

Be not willingly attended or served by kinsmen 
or friends^ which will seem to be men^ as it were^ 
entreated to stay^ ior such will expect mudi and 
stead little; neither by such as are amorous^ for 
their heads are commonly intoxicated. Keep 
rather too few than one too many; feed them 
wdl, and pay them with the most^ so may you 
lawfully demand service at their hands^ and boldly 
exact it. 

. »PBBCEPT .IV. 
How to intreat your Kindftd andAUks, 

Let your kindred and allies be welcome to your 
table; grace them with your countenance^ and 
ever further them in all their honest actions by 
word^ liberality^ or industry^ for by that means 
you shall double the bdnd of nature; be a neigh- 
bour to their good as well as to their bloody by 
which reasonable deserving you shall find them 
so many advocates to plead an apology for you 
behind your back^ so many witnesses of your vir- 
tues whensoever others shall seek to deprave you : 
but shake off the glow-wprms^ I mean parasites 
and sycophants^ who will feed and fstwu on you in 
the summer of your^ prosperity, but in any adverse 
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stonii will shelter you na more than a clogk. ei 
taffety> or an arbour in winter. 

PRECEPT V. 

Adviteth to keep tome great Man to your Friend, and how 

to compUment himt 

Be sure you keep some great man alw^ty&i t5 
your firien4 yet trouble kim not for trifles; ottn- 
pliment bim ofiken; present bim witb many yet. 
small gifts^ and of little cbarge*. 

And if you bave cause to bestow any great 
gratuity on bim^ tben let it be no^cbest-commodity 
or obscure tbing^ but sucb -a one as may be daily 
in sights tbe better to be rem^nbered ; for other- 
wise you shall live but like a hop without a pole^ 
or a vine without her elm^ subject to injury and 
oppression^ ready to be made a foot-ball for every 
superior insulting companion to spurn at t. 

* Thk Is a mote ooarHy Bunfan tllaii itne should beindiMid 
19 sftOctunu There is no. man wkhout his wsBlrpfiSi, t^fi 
Burleigh's was an undue subserviency to those above him : 
It waSi indeed^ common to the age m which he lived, when 
arbitraiy principles and servile complauance were respectively 
at their highest pitch. 

^ We see here a reason and excuse for the maxim which 
#e have des%nai«ed as too oour0y. The netfessky of havteg 
a fpwat man to our friend, and of *< complimenting him," la 
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PRBCKVT VI. 

How and when to undertake Suitt, 

Undertake no suit against a poor man without 
receiving of great wrong, for therein you make 
him your competitor; besides that^ it is held a 
base conquest to triumph upon a weak adversary. 
Neither undertake law against any man^ before 
yoi^ be fully resolved you have the right on your 
side> which being onoe so ascertained^ then spare 
neither cost nor pains to accomplish it: for a 
cause or two^ being so close followed and well ac- 
complished^ may after free you from suits a great 
part of your life. 

PRBCBFT vri. 

Advertising Jbr Suretithtp. 

Beware of suretiship for your best friend : for 
he that payeth another man's debts^ goeth the 
way to leave other men to pay his^ and seeketh 
his own overthrow. Therefore if he be such a 
one^ that you cannot well say nay, choose rather, 
then, to lend that money from yourself upon good 

Older that he maj shield us from ^^ injury and oppnmany** 
thanks to our better system of laws and government, no 
longer exists. 
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bonds^ though you borrow it ; so may you pleasure 
your friend^ and happily secure yourself. 

In borrowiog of money^ be evermore precious 
of your word : for he that hath a care to keep day 
of payment^ is lord commander many times of 
another man's purse. 

PBECEPT VIII. 

How to carry a MarCt self toward hit Superiors and 

Infiriors. 

Toward your superiors be humble^ yet generous*; 
with your equals familiar^ yet respective ; towards 
your inferiors show much humility^ with some 
fiuniliarity^ as to bow your body^ stretch forth 
your handj uncover your head^ and such like 
popular compliments. The first prepares way to 
advancement: the second will make you known 
for a man well-bred : the third gains a good re- 
port^ which^ once gained^ may easily be kept ; for 
high humilities are of such respect in the opinion 
of the multitude^ as they are easier won by un- 
profitable courtesies than by churlish benefits : yet 
do I not advise you overmuch to affect or n^lect 
popularity. 

* i,e, magnanimous, feukly-mannered, eandid. 
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PRECEPT IX. 

How far to disclose a Man's Secrets* 

Trust no man with your credit or estate ; for 
it is a mere folly for a man to enthrall himself 
further to his friend^ than that he need not fear 
him being his enemy. 

PRECEPT X. 

Be not scurrilous in conversation^ nor satirical 
in your wit; for the one makes you unwelcome 
to all companies^ as the other pulls quarrels on 
your head^ and makes you hated of your best 
friends. 

Jests^ when they do savour of too much truths 
leave a bitterness in the minds of those that are 
touched. And although I have already pointed 
at these inclusive^ yet I think it necessary to 
leave it to you as a caution^ because I have seen 
maay so prone to quip and ^d, as they had 
rather lose their friend than their jest : and if by 
chance their boiling brain yield a quaint scoffs 
they will travail to be delivered of it^ as a woman 
with child ; but I think those nimble apprehensions 
are but the froth of the wits. 
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When we compare the preceding Theory 
of Conduct with Lord BurleigVs known prac- 
tice in his life, we cannot but ackno^yledge 
that PKECEPT AND EXAMPLE never mutually 
illustrated, and gave light to each other, more 
perfectly than in the instance of this great 
and good man. His acts conformed exactly 
to his advices : his history is a perpetual com- 
ment on his maxims. 

We will conclude with a letter to Sir John 
Harrington, then a youth at Cambridge, from 
our noble author, which is pervaded by the 
same sound sense and deep reflection which 
are evinced in his Precepts. 



The Lord Treasurer Burleigh to Mr, John Harrington% at 

Cambridge, \b^8^. 

I thank yon, my good Jock^ for your letters^ 
which I like not for the praise they give me^ but 
for the promise they make me ; that is^ that you 
will continue your endeavour to get understandings 
without the which a man is little aocompted of^ 
and^ indeed^ cannot tell truly how to accompt of 
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himself. But, as the way to knowledge is not 
short, so the travelleis therein must neither be 
idle nor weary^ nor think a little enoogh of that 
whereof none can have too much ; for that weve 
like a man going home^ that took the next urn for 
his own house^ or the hdtf way for his journey's 
end. Besides this^ he that undertaketh the 
journey you have in hand (if he will not go out of 
the way)^ must use good guides^ as I doubt not 
but you will. For tiie Latin tongue^ Tully chiefiy^ 
if not only ; for the Koman story (which is ex- 
ceeding ^t ioT a gentleman to tmderstand)^ Livy 
and Giesar ; lor logic and philosoj^hy, Aristotle and 
Plato. And bo, in aJl tongues and sciences^ the 
most notable and approved (as your tutor can best 
tell you)^ not dealing with over great variety^ of 
books^ which young men delight in ; and yet^ in 
my opinion^ they breed but a scattering of the 
mind. For^ as Seneca sayeth^ Cauki lectio prodesty 
varia delectat, Now, to give you better speed in 
this way, though your master's information and 
your good Other's advice will much avail you^ yet 
to hear my fancy can nothing hinder you. There- 
fore> thus I think : — ^The most ordinary means to 
further men to knowledge be reading and hearing ; 
and reasoning and writing be most requisite ; but 
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all^ done in time and order^ be most profitable. 
Hereof the rules be as diverse as their wits be that 
be teachers^ or the orders be in divers universities 
and houses of learning. Therefore I will appmnt 
you no other pattern than the place you live in doHi 
show you, from whence so many notable, learned 
men and noble servants of the commonwealth have 
proceeded to fame and great fortune. Only I would 
particularly warn you, that (to seon a good Mlow) 
you sit not in your study reading, when you should 
be in the hall hearing ; nor be writing a dedamatkm 
for your praise, when you may be at a disputation 
for your more profit: for at a good lecture you 
may leam in an hour that which a good teacher, 
perhaps/ hath been studying £or a day, and your- 
self, by reading, shall not find out. in a -month. 
Again, you shall reach more discerning of truth 
in an hour's reasoning with others, than a week's 
writing by yourself; though I know nothing I 
would have you more use than writiqg. And 
liow, that I have made mention hereof, I will 
therein likewise teU you my mind: — ^in writing, 
to seek variety of invention, to make choice of 
words and phrases, to use apt examples and good 
imitation, I know to be very good things ; but if 
you follow the trat^e of Sir John Cheeke (who 
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was (me of the sweetest flowers that hath come in 
my time out of the garden you grow in), you 
caimot do better. One manner of his, amongst 
div&TB excellent, was this: to appoint those that 
were under him, and that he desired shouM most 
profit, to take a piece of Tully and to translate it 
into English, and after (laying their books aside) 
to translate the same again into Latin, and then 
to oompare them with the book, and to consider 
which were done aptly or improperly ; and how 
Hear Tully's phrase was followed in the Latin, 
and the most sweet and sendble writing in En- 
glish; continuing this kind of exercise once or 
twice in a week for two or three years, you shall 
come to write (as he did) singularly in both 
tongues, which is most necessary and most com- 
mendable. 

Last of all, whether you i^eak or write, or 
whatsoever you do, I would advise you to re- 
member Cicero's lesson, which is good in learning, 
but better in living: Omnis actio vacate debet 
tetneritate et negligentia. Thus, first fearii^ and 
praising QoA, and following your book and good 
company, you shall become a great comfort to your 
father, and praise to your master, an honour to 
the university that breeds you, a -^t servant for 
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the queen and your country, for wliich yon were 
bom, and to which, nextOod, you are most bound ; 
a good stay to youraelf, and no small joy to your 
friends ; which I, that lome yon, both wish and 
hope tf . And so commend me to you, my good 
Jack, and us both to Ood's goodness. From the 
court, the 5th of June, 1578. 

Your £ather's friend that loves you, 

BURLBIOH. 



Lord Burleigh was not only the instructor 
of his own age, but of posterity; for it is im- 
possible but that in contemplating his virtues 
and their results,— prosperity while Uving, 
peace in dying, and never-fading glory when 
dead,— we must all be incited to eschew evil 
and follow good, to despise ignorance and 
folly, to seek after wisdom and knowledge, 
and, finally, to pursue the road to everlasting 
happiness under the guidance of Piety and 
pure Religion, " whose ways are ways of plea- 
santness, and all whose paths are peace."" 

THE END. 
LONDON: 

PRXKTSD BT THOMAS DAVI80K, WDITEFBIARS. 
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